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Ming Porcelain in the Collection of the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
Hongwu to Chenghua 
by 
Jan Wirgin 


The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities is well-known abroad for its splendid 
holdings of Chinese Neolithic pottery and its rich archaeological collections, which 
include a particularly fine and extensive group of earthenware tomb figurines from 
Han to Tang. However, the museum’s collection of later Chinese ceramics from 
Ming and Qing is less widely known. 

The museum’s collection of Chinese porcelain has grown considerably since the 
new building was opened to the public in 1963, mainly thanks to generous gifts, and 
it is now quite important, particularly where Ming wares are concerned. Parts of this 
collection of Ming porcelain have been illustrated earlier in various publications, but 
a more systematic, chronological presentation of the collection has not yet been 
undertaken. It is my intention to present at least the most interesting parts of the 
museum's holdings of Ming porcelain in the form of a catalogue in the B.M.F.E.A.., 
beginning with a presentation of early Ming wares from Hongwu up to the end of 
the Chenghua period. 

When the new Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, which incorporates the 
collections of Far Eastern art previously in the National Museum, was founded in 
1959, its collection of Ming porcelain still consisted mainly of later Ming wares. The 
majority of the items came from collections that had been in the National Museum, 
and some can be traced back to Royal collections formed in the second half of the 
17th century. The greater part, however, was acquired in the last quarter of the 19th 
and during the present century. Two important ceramic collections, those donated 
to the National Museum in the 1870's by King Karl XV and Count Axel Bielke, 
include a considerable number of Chinese and Japanese porcelain pieces, some 
probably originating from old Swedish collections formed much earlier — during the 
late 17th and the 18th centuries. 

Even between 1959 and 1963, before the new Museum of Far Eastern Anti- 
quities moved into its new premises on Skeppsholmen, several interesting ceramic 
specimens had been presented, but after the opening of the new building in 1963 a 
number of important donations of both single objects and major collections were 
made. Most of those gifts came from private collectors who had been members of 
the so-called China Club, which flourished during the 1930's and 40’s. The Crown 
Prince, later King Gustav VI Adolf, was one of the club’s leading members. 

The first major donation of ceramics to the new museum was the Holger 
Lauritzen collection, which was generously presented by his son, Mr. Einar Laurit- 
zen, in 1964. The collection is particularly rich in Ming porcelain and was a most 
valuable addition, particularly as it strengthened the holdings of early Ming wares 
with some very fine Xuande pieces and two superb Chenghua specimens (Nos. 36, 
37), among them the outstanding bowl with three fishes in underglaze red. I have 
already presented the Lauritzen Ming wares in an earlier article in the B.M.F.E.A., 
but the illustrations were in black and white and did very little justice to the pieces. ! 


| “Ming wares in the Lauritzen collection”, B.M.F.E.A. Vol. 37, 1965. 
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In 1976, the Axel and Nora Lundgren Bequest, a collection which is particularly 
rich in Song and Ming wares, raised the museum’s collection to a still higher 
standard. The Lundgren collection, though not particularly large, is one of the most 
exquisite private collections of Chinese art ever created in Sweden, and the Ming 
porcelains, particularly those from the 15th century, are all of superb quality. A 
selection of the most important ceramic pieces from the Lundgren collection was 
illustrated in the Bulletin in 1978.7 

The museum’s most extensive acquisition of Chinese ceramics was in 1973, 
with the bequest of the Chinese collection of His Late Majesty King Gustav VI 
Adolf. This included about four hundred ceramic pieces ranging from the Neolithic 
period up to the end of the 18th century. The Ming ceramics were very important, 
and included an underglaze red cupstand from Hongwu (No. 2), a splendid blue- 
and-white Hongwu dish (No. 3), a number of Yongle blue-and-white dishes and a 
Yongle white porcelain monk’s cap jug (No. 4). 

In addition to the major collections already mentioned, a number of other Ming 
porcelain items have been given by Mrs. Karin Falkman, Dr. Carl Kempe, the 
Hellner family and other collectors. Some minor purchases have also been made to 
fill gaps in the collection. Two collections which came to the museum in 1991, that 
of Greta and Georg Edlund and another from an anonymous donor, both contained 
some interesting examples of Ming porcelain. 

The collection of Ming porcelain in the M.F.E.A. is accordingly now quite 
extensive, and a chronological presentation of the holdings seems appropriate. This 
first article will cover a selection of the best wares from the early part of the Ming 
dynasty up to the end of the Chenghua reign. 

The selection has primarily been limited to porcelain wares produced at the 
Imperial kilns at Jingdezhen. The few exceptions are pieces from other kilns which, 
though not of the highest quality, have nevertheless been included because they 
represent interesting types. The museum also has in its possession a large number of 
articles of the coarser kind of Ming porcelain. They were manufactured in large 
quantities for everyday use and for export, and have not been included in this survey, 
nor have I included any examples of celadon wares, of which the museum also has a 
considerable quantity. 

The first century of the Ming dynasty has always been regarded as the classical 
period in the production of blue-and-white porcelain at the Imperial kilns at Jing- 
dezhen, the Yongle (1403-24), Xuande (1426-35) and Chenghua (1465-87) 
reigns being regarded as the most famous. Wares produced during the Hongwu reign 
(1368-98) have hitherto been less well-known, but we know that a factory was 
established in the district centred around Zhushan at Jingdezhen in the second year 
of that era. In 1402 it was designated the Imperial Factory. 

In connection with some construction work, extensive excavations were carried 
out on the site of the Ming Imperial Factory at Jingdezhen between 1982 and 1988. 
These excavations yielded a large amount of sherds and broken vessels of various 
types, especially from the Yongle and Xuande reigns. They have been of great 
importance in shedding light on the production of porcelain during these two 
periods. 


2 ‘‘Chinese Ceramics from the Axel and Nora Lundgren Bequest’, B.M.F.E.A. Vol. 50, 1978. 





After restoration, a selection of the objects discovered during these excavations 
was exhibited in Hong Kong in 1989. The exhibition catalogue was well-illustrated.? 
However, details of only a very small fraction of the immense quantities of the 
remains unearthed during the Jingdezhen excavations have been published so far. 
When supplementary material from further excavations at this important site has 
been gained, the classification and publication of this material will undoubtedly be 
of great importance in determining the dating of a number of unmarked vessels 
produced during the Yongle and Xuande periods. 

Under Mongol rule during the 14th century, blue-and-white wares dominated 
porcelain production. However, we know that the Hongwu Emperor favoured red 
and, for a short period at the end of the century, porcelain vessels decorated in 
copper red suddenly outnumber the blue-and-white wares produced at Jingdezhen. 
The Emperor’s predilection for red, which also became the principal colour for 
imperial robes, has been thoroughly analysed by several writers.‘ 

Wares painted in underglaze copper red were seldom fired with complete 
success; the colour is often uneven and brownish or greyish. There are, however, 
some very fine red examples to be found. The small cupstand in our collection (No. 
2) is a characteristic example of a less successful firing. The underglaze blue porce- 
lain produced during Hongwu usually lacks the richness in colour of the earlier 
production at Jingdezhen and has sometimes burnt to a pale greyish hue. A charac- 
teristic example is our dish No. 3, the design of which is also quite typical of the 
period. The reason for the decline in the quality of blue-and-white decoration during 
this period appears to be that disturbances in trade due to the political turmoil 
following the collapse of the Mongol rule led to a shortage of cobalt pigment, which 
was imported. 

During the Yongle period blue-and-white ware became more popular again and 
the quality steadily improved, even though the Emperor himself favoured white 
wares. The Emperor’s liking for the fine sugar-like white porcelain produced during 
his reign, which is usually referred to as ‘“‘sweet white ware’, has been clearly 
confirmed by the recent excavations at Jingdezhen, where about 98 per cent of the 
finds from the Yongle stratum are remains of white porcelain vessels of this type.” 
Among the shapes found were a large number of monk’s cap jugs of the same type as 
our jug No. 4. 

The blue-and-white wares produced at the Imperial kiln during the Yongle and 
Xuande periods are of outstanding quality, and the depth and richness of their 
colour is unrivalled by later Ming wares. Unfortunately Yongle blue-and-white 
porcelain vessels very rarely have a reign mark, which makes it somewhat difficult to 
date them. Among the Yongle blue-and-white porcelains in the Peking Palace 
Museum three small wine cups (yashoubei), with identical lotus scroll designs, are 
the only objects with the Yongle mark. They all have the mark written with four 
characters in seal script in underglaze blue on the bottom of the interior.°® 


3 Imperial Porcelain of the Yongle and Xuande Periods Excavated from the Site of the Ming Imperial Factory at 
Jingdezhen. Hong Kong 1989. 

4 Margaret Medley. ‘Imperial Patronage and Early Ming Porcelain’, T.0.C.S. 1990-91, p. 29. 

5 Loc. cit., p. 62 and p. 72-73. 

6 Feng Xianming, ‘‘Yongle and Xuande Blue-and-White Porcelain in the Palace Museum’, Orientations, Nov. 
1987, p. 56. 


Until quite recently, unmarked Yongle and Xuande porcelains were usually 
labelled ‘‘early fifteenth century’, but, thanks to a closer investigation of this 
interesting group of wares and recent excavations, it is now possible to assign many 
of these pieces to either the Yongle or the Xuande reign. The new dating is based not 
only on a detailed investigation of the shape and decoration of the vessels, but also 
on close studies of the body, pigments, glaze and potting, often supplemented by 
technical and chemical analysis. The recent excavations at Jingdezhen during which 
large amounts of material from the periods under discussion were unearthed, have 
been of great importance to these investigations, and have given us a much firmer 
basis for dating this group of porcelain. 

Unmarked pieces of high quality belonging to this group have recently often 
been assigned to the Yongle period, and even though this cannot be regarded as an 
infallible rule, recent finds at Jingdezhen seems to support this approach. Unmarked 
Xuande pieces are clearly in the minority among the material excavated. 

The porcelain pieces in our collection which have been attributed to the Yongle 
period (Nos. 4—18) are mostly of the types generally considered as belonging to that 
reign, though in a few cases they might be of a slightly later date. 

With one exception, all the Xuande marked pieces with painted designs in our 
collection are decorated in underglaze blue. The exception is the very interesting 
dish decorated in underglaze copper which has burnt to a coffee brown colour (No. 
20). 

Most of the blue-and-white Xuande wares (Nos. 22—29) in our collection are of 
well-known types characteristic of the production of the Imperial kilns during that 
reign, but No. 21, a stembowl with a combination of underglaze blue decoration on 
the exterior and a finely incised anhua design on the interior, is a very rare specimen 
of extremely high quality. There are also three Xuande marked monochromes in the 
collection, one white dish with an incised lotus scroll decoration (No. 30), and a 
stembowl and a dish, both covered with deep blue glazes (Nos. 31-32). 

The Imperial porcelain wares produced during the Chenghua period have 
always been much sought after and highly admired for their purity, delicate potting 
and elegant designs. The strong imperial support given to the ceramic industry led to 
a number of brilliant innovations and an unsurpassed perfection of body material, 
glaze and firing techniques. Chenghua porcelain was greatly admired and collected 
and was already highly valued by the end of the Ming dynasty. The Chenghua mark 
is perhaps the reign mark most frequently imitated on later porcelains. 

The M.F.E.A. is proud to possess no less than six Chenghua imperial mark and 
period pieces. The best blue-and-white of the period is famous for its silvery blue 
colour, which stands out beautifully against the slightly ivory coloured smooth white 
glaze. Three of the four bowls in our collection decorated in this type of underglaze 
blue all belong to a well-known group of palace bowls with delicate potting and a 
refined decoration of flowers or fruits (Nos. 34, 35). The fourth, (No. 36), is still 
more refined and is beautifully painted with a very rare design showing a gently 
curving camellia scroll. The most outstanding of the Chenghua porcelain pieces in 
our collection is, however, the well-known bowl decorated with three fishes in 
underglaze copper red and supplemented with finely incised anhua designs (No. 
37). It is matched only by a pair of almost identical bowls in the National Palace 
Museum. 

The Chenghua period is especially famous for its decorative techniques, which 
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combine cobalt blue with enamel colours applied on the glaze. Of the different 
types of decorations of this kind, doucai ware is particularly highly prized by Chinese 
collectors, and comparatively few Chenghua pieces in this technique are to be found 
in Western collections. In the doucai technique the whole decoration is completely 
outlined in underglaze blue, which is painted directly on to the clay body, the entire 
piece then being coated with a layer of transparent glaze. After firing, different 
enamel colours are painted over the glaze to fill in the outlined forms and the piece is 
re-fired at a much lower temperature. Pieces decorated in this technique are gener- 
ally small in size, but larger examples are also to be found, and some such examples 
have recently been unearthed at the excavations in Jingdezhen.’ 

The small cup (No. 38) is the only example of a genuine Chenghua piece with 
doucai decoration in our museum. It is quite characteristic of the period and several 
similar cups are known. Strangely enough, a Longqing mark has been superimposed 
on the genuine period mark on the base. This mark, which was added later, almost 
completely obscures the original one. 


7 Rosemary E. Scott, ‘Further Discoveries from the Imperial Kiln Site at Jingdezhen’’, Orientations, April 1992, p. 
46. 
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Some parts of the collection of Ming porcelain in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities have already been illustrated in different publications. In 1935, 
Reidemeister published his Ming-Porzellane in Schwedischen Sammlungen, in which 
there are illustrations of several pieces from private collections which were later to 
pass into the possession of the museum. Reidemeister illustrated only two of the 
early Ming wares presented in this article — a Xuande dish (No. 20) and a cupstand 
(No. 1). At that time the cupstand was dated to the Zhengde period. Details of the 
remarkable Xuande stembowl (No. 21) were first published by Brankston in 1938 in 
his pioneer work Early Ming Wares of Chingtechen. Porcelain wares from the collec- 
tion of Gustav VI Adolf were illustrated by Palmgren in his catalogue Selected 
Chinese Antiquities ... and in a number of smaller catalogues from exhibitions of the 
collection both in Sweden and abroad. The most comprehensive catalogue of the 
Museum’s ceramic collection is to be found in Vol. 8 of Oriental Ceramics, first 
published by Gyllensvard in 1976. Below is a short bibliography of the main 
publications in which Ming porcelain wares are illustrated. 


Short bibliography 


Mostra d'Arte Cinese-Exhibition of Chinese Art. Venezia 1954. 

Oriental Ceramics. The World's Great Collections. Vol. 8. The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 
Tokyo 1982. 

Palmgren, Nils. Selected Chinese Antiquities from the Collection of Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince of 
Sweden. Stockholm 1948. 

Reidemeister, L. Ming-Porzellane in Schwedischen Sammlungen. Berlin 1935. 

Wirgin, Jan. Ming Blue-and-White from Swedish Collections. M.F.E.A. Exhibition Catalogue No. 1, 
Stockholm 1964. 

— Sung-Ming, Treasures from the Holger Lauritzen Collection, M.F.E.A. Exh. Cat. No. 2, 1965. 

— “Ming wares in the Lauritzen collection’, B.M.F.E.A. Vol. 37, 1965. 

— “Chinese Ceramics from the Axel and Nora Lundgren Bequest”, B.M.F.E.A. Vol. 50, 1978. 

~ “Chinese Ceramics from Han to Ch’ing’’, Arts of Asia, Nov.—Dec. 1981. 

— The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 1963-1983. M.F.E.A. Exh. Cat. No. 36, 1983. 
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Cupstand 


Hongwu (1368-98) 

D: 19.5 

OM 1964:127 

From the Holger Lauritzen collection. 


Saucer shape with flattened, foliate rim forming eight brackets. Lobed cavetto and 
raised central ring. Shallow foot. 

Decorated in underglaze blue, which shows the characteristic black dots and 
the undulating surface known as ‘‘heaped and piled”’ effect. In some places the 
colour is almost brown. In the centre a lingzhi spray encircled by a continuous lotus 
scroll with six blooms. The raised ring in the centre has a band of lotus petal panels 
around the sloping outer edge. The moulded sections of the cavetto have eight 
detached sprays of lotus and other flowers. On the rim a band of classic scroll, and a 
key-fret border around the edge. The exterior has sixteen lotus petal panels radiating 
from the foot. 

The transparent glaze is thick and has a greenish-blue tint. The base is unglazed 
and has burnt to a brownish orange colour in the firing. 


This cupstand and the following one decorated in underglaze red (No. 2) belong to a well-known 
group datable to the latter half of the 14th century. 

About a dozen similar pieces decorated in underglaze blue are found in different collections. 
They all have the classic scroll around the rim and eight stiff floral sprays of lotus and other 
flowers in the lobed sections of the cavetto. The main continuous floral scroll encircling the centre 
is formed either of peony, lotus or chrysanthemum flowers.' The chrysanthemum seems to be the 
flower most currently used. In one rare case the main band is formed of a lingzhi scroll.’ 

The centre of the cupstand usually has a peony or lotus spray, but the example in the 
M.F.E.A. is, as we have seen, decorated with a spray of lingzhi. In one example the centre has a 
formal lotus rosette’ and another cupstand has in the centre a rosette formed of ruyi-heads.‘ The 
design just mentioned is more often seen on cupstands decorated in underglaze red. 


1. Jingdezhen Wares, The Yuan Evolution. Catalogue of an exhibition presented by the O.C.S. of Hong Kong. Hong 
Kong 1988. Cat. No. 141. This cupstand was later sold at Christie’s New York, on December 2, 1989, lot nr. 
283. The design shows a peony scroll and a lotus flower in the centre. 

Adrian M. Joseph, Ming Porcelains. London 1971. Cat. No. 16 (p. 43). The design shows a chrysanthemum 
scroll with a peony flower in the centre. The same cupstand is also illustrated in Exhibition of Ancient Chinese 
Ceramics from the collection of the Kau Chi Society. Hong Kong 1982, Cat. No. 61. 

Suzanne G. Valenstein, Ming Porcelains — A Retrospective. New York 1970. Cat. No. 3. shows a stand with 
the same design, and another one was sold at Sotheby's, Hong Kong, on November 14, 1989, lot 16. 

A cupstand with a chrysanthemum scroll and a lotus flower in the centre in the Beijing Municipal Historical 
Relics Administrative Office is illustrated in Wenwu, 1979:8, Pl. 7, Fig. 1. and another one was sold at Christie's 
Hong Kong, on October 1-2, 1991, lot. 736. 

A cupstand from the Reitlinger collection in the Ashmolean Museum has both a peony scroll and a central 
peony. Eastern Ceramics and other works of Art from the collection of Gerald Reitlinger. Oxford 1981, Cat. No. 1. 

. Sotheby's London, June 28, 1966. Lot. 71. 

. Ming Blue-and-White. Philadelphia Museum Bulletin. Vol XLIV. No. 223, Autumn 1949. Cat. No. 24, lent by 
Jean-Pierre Dubosc (illustrated on page 31 top left; on the illustrations the two similar pieces illustrated have 
been reversed). 

4. The O.C.S. of Hong Kong, Exhibition of Chinese Blue and White Porcelain and related Underglaze Red. Hong Kong 

1975. Cat. No. 5. Formerly in the collection of Dr. Ip Yee. 
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Cupstand 

Hongwu 

D: 19.8 

OM 1974:1040 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Saucer shape with flattened foliate rim forming eight brackets. Lobed cavetto and 
raised central ring. Thin, shallow foot. 

Decorated in a misfired underglaze copper-red, which has burnt to a soft 
greyish colour with some small dark red spots. In the centre a rosette-like lotus 
flower encircled by a continuous chrysanthemum scroll with six blooms. The raised 
ring in the centre has a band of lotus petal panels at the rounded outer edge. The 
moulded sections of the cavetto have eight detached sprays of lotus and other 
flowers. On the rim a band of classic scroll and a key-fret border around the edge. 
The exterior has sixteen lotus petal panels radiating from the foot. 

The thick transparent glaze has a greenish tint. The base is unglazed and has 
burnt a light brownish-yellow. Some areas of the exterior are unglazed and show the 
body, which has burnt orange-red. 


This cupstand belongs to the same group as the preceding one (No. 1) decorated in underglaze 
blue. Like the blue-and-white examples, those decorated in copper-red always have the classic 
scroll around the rim and eight flower sprays in the cavetto, but the main scroll has usually only 
either chrysanthemum flowers or peonies. As in the blue-and-white group, the chrysanthemum 
scroll seems to be the one most commonly used. 

The centre of the cupstand often ha a peony flower,' but in one case a flower which looks like 
a camellia.? At least four cupstands have the very characteristic rosette formed of ruyi-heads in the 
centre already mentioned in connection with the blue-and-white group.’ 

Details of about a dozen cupstands of the type discussed here decorated in underglaze red 
have been published in different publications, including the one in the M.F.E.A., but there are 
probably several more to be found in different collections both in China and in the West. 

An interesting variation of the type can be seen on a cupstand from the Eli Lilly collection 
now in the Indianapolis Museum of Art. It has a reserved white decoration against an underglaze 


1. The combination of a chrysanthemum scroll and a peony in the centre is found in four examples: one from the 
Avery Brundage collection (M. Medley, Yiian Porcelain and Stoneware, London 1974, Pl. 55b), one from the 
David collection (J.M. Addis, ‘‘A group of underglaze red’, T.0.C.S. 1957-59, Vol. 31, Pl. 2a), one sold at 
Sotheby’s Hong Kong, May 17 1988, lot 13 and one in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The combination of peony scroll and peony blossom in the centre is found on a cupstand published in Sekai 
Toji Zenshu, Vol. 11. Tokyo 1955. Pl. 44 (upper). 

2. This cupstand, formerly in the Hobart collection, has a chrysanthemum scroll with a camellia blossom in the 
centre. It was included in the Philadelphia Exhibition of Ming Blue-and-White 1949. Cat. No. 23. 

3. Two of these have the central ruyi rosette combined with a chrysanthemum scroll, one published in Wenwu 
1966:3, p. 53, Fig. 5 and one in the revised Sekai Toji Zenshu. Tokyo 1976. Vol. 14. Pl. 139. Two have it in 
combination with a peony scroll, one in the British Museum illustrated in Oriental Ceramics. The World's Great 
Collections. Vol. 5 Tokyo 1981. Col. Pl. 72.; and one in the Shanghai Museum published in Shanghai hakubutsu- 
kan Sekai jikiten: meihin de tadoru Gen Min Shin jidai no sometsuke. Tokyo 1988. PI. 9. 
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brownish red ground. The central design is here a peony spray which is encircled by a lingzhi 
scroll. The floral design found in the moulded sections of the cavetto is somewhat different from 
that found on the earlier mentioned cupstands in underglaze red or blue. Instead of the usual thin 
sprays of lotus and other flowers it shows flowers without stems with leaves pointing outwards on 
each side. 

A cupstand in the same technique — with the design reserved in white on a red ground — has 
been excavated in China and is now in the Soochou Museum.‘ The pattern on this stand is almost 
identical to that on the piece in the Indianapolis Museum except for the band encircling the 
centre, which in this case shows a continuous chrysanthemum scroll. The cupstand is reported to 
have been excavated with twelve similar ones, all decorated in underglaze red on a white ground, 
the above mentioned piece being the only one decorated in white on a red ground. I have not been 
able to find any illustrations of these twelve cupstands. 

Cupstands of the same form as those decorated in underglaze blue or red are also found in 
celadon with incised decorations of similar type.” Closely related to the group of cupstands under 
discussion is also a group of small dishes with flattened rims decorated in underglaze blue or 
copper-red with almost identical floral designs.° These dishes have the same central flower 
surrounded by a flower scroll painted in almost exactly the same way as on the cupstands, but the 
border on the edge is always a key-fret. The exterior of those dishes also has the same type of lotus 
petal panels as those found on the cupstands. 

Both the cupstands with their characteristic foliate rim and the above mentioned small dishes 
with flattended rim seem to have taken their shape from silver vessels. Details of a Song silver 
cupstand with foliate rim forming six brackets and a dish with a flattened rim have recently been 
published in China.’ Both pieces were probably originally provided with matching silver cups. 

There seems to be little doubt that originally the blue-and-white and copper-red cupstands 
also were provided with matching porcelain cups which would fit into the raised central ring, but 
unfortunately no such complete sets have yet been found. But in the Idemitsu Museum of Art 
there is a celadon cupstand of the same type with a matching cup, which can give us an idea of 
how those cupstands once were used.® Among the Yuan porcelains excavated from the Baoding 
hoard was also a dish in white porcelain with a moulded dragon design with an everted foliate rim 
forming eight brackets. This dish was found with a small matching cup also with a foliate rim.° 


Zhongguo meishu quanji. Taoci. Vol. 3. Shanghai 1988. Pl. 35. 
. Cp. Jingdezhen Wares. The Yuan Evolution. Cat. No. 163. 
. Ibid. Cat. Nos. 140 and 149. 
. A Selection of the Treasure of Archaeological Finds of the People’s Republic of China, 1976-84. Peking 1987. Pls. 320 
and 319. 
. This cupstand is discussed by Charles H. McClintick in Oriental Art, Winter 1987/88, p. 414 Fig. 4. 
9. Historical Relics Unearthed in New China. Peking 1972. Pl. 200. 
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Dish 
Hongwu 
D:46 H: 8.4 


OM 1974:1079 
From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Round with curved sides and a flattened, slightly sloping rim, on a low wedge- 
sectioned foot. 

Decorated in underglaze blue with characteristic heaped and piled effect. There 
are three sprays of chrysanthemum with four blooms in the centre of the inside. 
Round the cavetto there is a continuous lotus scroll with eight blooms and on the 
rim, a continuous chrysanthemum scroll with twenty-three blooms. A wide chrysan- 
themum scroll with eight blooms encircles the outside and there is a band of lotus- 
petal panels radiating from the foot. 

The base is unglazed and has burnt orange-red. The dish has been repaired. 


Similar dishes with slightly varying designs are found both in underglaze blue and red. One such 
dish painted in the same greyish underglaze blue was recently sold at Christies’ London.' The 
central design of this dish also shows three sprays of chrysanthemum in an almost identical design 
to the one in the M.F.E.A., but in the foreground a small garden rock is added to the composition. 
The cavetto design of the dish shows a peony scroll and around the rim is a lingzhi scroll. The 
exterior has a chrysanthemum scroll and the usual band of lotus petal panels. 

Two other examples of dishes of a similar type are in the National Palace Museum, Taipei.’ 
Both these dishes have the same lotus scroll, with the flowers shown both side-view and full-face, 
and the chrysanthemum scroll on the rim, as seen on our dish, but the central part and the 
exterior have different designs. One of the dishes® has in the centre a small roundel with a lotus 
plant surrounded by sprays of peony, pommegranate, chrysanthemum and camellia, and the 
other’ has a similar roundel with a lotus plant surrounded by four neyi-shaped panels with sprays 
of the same flowers as one the other dish. The exterior of both these dishes show large sprays of 
the same flowers of the Four Seasons — peony, pommegranate, chrysanthemum and camellia 
— which follow each other so closely that the visual effect is almost that of a continuous scroll. 

A dish with copper-red decoration, also belonging to the group under discussion, was sold at 
Sotheby’s Hong Kong in 1988.° Its central design, which shows three sprays of chrysanthemum, is 
almost identical to that found on the dish in the M.F.E.A., but the leafy stems only carry three 
full-blown blossoms. The cavetto has a peony scroll and the rim is encircled by a classic scroll 
border. The exterior of the dish has the same arrangement of sprays showing the flowers of the 
Four Seasons as seen on the above mentioned two dishes in the National Palace Museum. Another 
underglaze red dish belonging to this group is in the Art Institute of Chicago.® In this case the 
central part shows a very dense decoration of peony sprays with six blossoms. The cavetto has a 
chrysanthemum scoll and around the rim is a lingzhi scroll. The exterior is decorated with a 
continuous peony scroll. 


— 


. Sold at Christie's, London June 6, 1988. Lot 138 and again on June 12, 1989. Lot 167. 

2. Porcelain of the National Palace Museum. Blue-and-White wares of the Ming Dynasty. Book I. Hong Kong 1963. 
Plates 2-3. 

. Loc.at. Pl. 3. 

. Loc.att. Pl. 2. 

. Sotheby's, Hong Kong, May 17 1988. Lot 14. The dish was formerly in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan V. 
Hammer and has been on loan to the Oakland Art Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

6. Sherman E. Lee — Wai-Kam Ho, Chinese Art under the Mongols: The Yiian Dynasty. Cleveland 1968. Pl. 174. 
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Monk’s cap jug 

Yongle (1403-24) 

H: 19 

OM 1974:1115 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Depressed globular body, circular, slightly spreading foot, wide neck and long 
pointed spout. The mouth part shaped like a monk’s cap. Flat strap-handle with 
ruyi-shaped terminal and a small rvyi-shaped panel on the top, serving as a thumb 
rest. Inside the lip, just above the upper attachment of the handle is a small flat loop, 
presumably for attaching a cover. 

Covered with a white glaze, in parts shading into bluish-green and slightly 
golden yellow where the glaze is thin. 

Finely incised anhua design. Around the body a continuous lotus scroll with the 
Eight Buddhist Emblems and above the base a row of petal panels with lingzhi. The 
handle and spout with lingzhi scrolls. The outside of the lip has a lotus scroll and the 
inside a lingzhi scroll. On the foot a classic scroll border. 

The foot rim shows a fine white paste. 


The monk’s cap jug is a type of vessel, usually made of metal, which was used by Tibetan 
Buddhist in their rituals. During the time of the Yongle Emperor this shape was for the first time 

used for imperial porcelain vessels.' In the course of the recent excavations of the Ming Imperial 
Factory at Jingdezhen the stratum dateable to the early Yongle period (before 1419) yielded more 

than fifty white porcelain jugs of this type.? They were apparently manufactured to be used either 

a Lamaistic rituals held at the court or as gifts for the head lamas who enjoyed the Emperor's 
avour. 

The Yongle monk’s cap jugs unearthed during the excavation were of three different types. 
The first type is plain without any kind of decoration. The second type is decorated with incised 
designs of floral scrolls and lingzhi and the third type has similar designs to which is added a line of 
Tibetan characters. Those characters are said to be part of a Buddhist sutra. 

It has been suggested that the jugs with Tibetan inscriptions where gifts to Halima, the fifth 
Tibetan hierarch and one of the leading lamas during the time of Yongle.? Halima came to 
Nanjing in 1407, invited by the Emperor to preside at the religious services held for the Emperor’s 
deceased parents. He was welcomed by the Emperor with lavish gifts and after the ceremony, 
which was attended by the Yongle Emperor personally, Halima was conferred with the honorary 
title of Dabao Fawang (Precious Religious King). 

The Yongle Emperor especially favoured plain white wares of the type later on described by 
the term ‘‘sweet white ware’’ (tian bai), which are so characteristic for his reign. At the early 
Yongle stratum in Jingdezhen 98 per cent of the excavated material belongs to this type and 
includes, besides the already mentioned monk’s cap jugs, a number of different shapes of vases 
and jars, ewers, bowls, stembowls and stemcups, stands, vessels in Islamic metalwork shapes etc. 
Many of the shapes here found in white porcelain can later on be found with decoration in 
underglaze blue. 

It is interesting to note that none of the monk’s cap jugs found at the excavation had the 
Yongle reign mark. The only pieces discovered which had the Yongle mark, either incised or 
impressed, were stembowls. 

All the three types of white-glazed monk's cap jugs found during the excavation in Jing- 
dezhen can also be seen in different collections. One example of the plain type is in the Percival 
David Foundation* and another from the McCulloh collection was recently sold at Sotheby's 
Hong Kong.” The second type, with an incised decoration of lotus scrolls, lingzhi and the Eight 
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Buddhist Emblems supported on lotus flowers, to which the jug in M.F.E.A. belongs, can be seen 


in an almost identical example in the British Museum.° An example of the third type with Tibetan 
inscription was sold by auction in 1982.’ 


Strangely enough no monk’s cap jugs with plain white glaze are preserved in the National 
Palace Museum, but two examples with copper-red glaze are in the collection.® 


1. The shape was, however, used earlier in porcelain as can be seen from an excavated jug with qingbai glaze 
dateable to the Yuan dynasty published in: Zhongguo meishu quanji. Taoci. Vol. 3. Shanghai 1988. Pl. 10. 

. Imperial Porcelain of the Yongle and Xuande Periods Excavated from the Site of the Ming Imperial Factory at 
Jingdezhen. Hong Kong 1989, p. 62. PI. 8. 

. Loc.cit., p. 62. 

. Oriental Ceramics. The World’s Great Collections, Vol. 6, Tokyo 1982, black and white Pl. No. 79. 

. Sotheby's Hong Kong, May 17, 1988, lot 40. 

. S.J. Vainker, Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. London 1991, Pl. 138. Another jug of this type is illustrated in A.D. 
Brankston, Earty Ming Wares of Chingtechen, Peking 1938, Pl. 2b. There is also a jug of this type in the Idemitsu 
collection, Chinese Ceramics in the Idemitsu Collection. Tokyo 1987, Pl. 160. 

7. Sotheby’s New York, November 19, 1982, lot. 252. 

8. Porcelain of the National Palace Museum. Monochrome Ware of the Ming Dynasty. Book 1. Hong Kong 1968. PI. 3, 

p. 58. This jug is attributed to the Xuande reign. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 19.5 H: 2.5 
OM 1977:86 


From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Saucer shape with flattened, foliate rim forming eight brackets. Lobed cavetto. Thin, 
shallow foot. 

Covered with a transparent white glaze of a slightly greenish tint. 

Finely incised decoration. In the centre inside, within an eight-lobed foliate 
panel, is a vine-scroll with two bunches of grapes. The moulded sections of the 
cavetto have eight detached floral or fruit sprays. On the flattened rim are eight pairs 
of lingzhi. The exterior is decorated with alternating floral sprays and lingzhi fungi on 
each lobe of the correspondingly moulded side. 

The base is unglazed and displays a white body of very fine texture with some 
small orange-red speckles. 


An undecorated white dish of this shape and dimensions and apparently with the same charac- 
teristic thin and shallow foot is among the porcelains unearthed from the early Yongle stratum at 
Jingdezhen.! The glaze of the dish is described as having the same slightly greenish tint as the dish 
in M.F.E.A. The report also mentions dishes with ‘‘plain or foliated flanged rim, decorated all over 
with incised floral and auspicious fruit motifs’’.? A pair of dishes similar to the one in M.F.E.A. is 
in the Carl Kempe collection.’ 

Dishes of the same shape and size with decoration in underglaze blue are quite common, 
they are usually decorated with a floral spray in the centre (cp. No. 6), but there are also dishes 
with a vine-scroll design almost identical to the one found on the white dishes.‘ 


. Imperial Porcelains of the Yongle and Xuande Periods, P|. 23. 

_ Ibid, p. 59. 

. Bo Gyllensvard, Chinese Ceramics in the Carl Kempe Collection. No. 671. 

. Mayuyama 70 years. Tokyo 1976. Vol. 1, No. 750. The type is also represented in the Ardebil collection, John A. 
Pope, Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine. Washington 1956, Pl. 29 (No. 29.274). 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 19.8 H: 2.4 

OM 1974: 1066 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Saucer shape with flattened foliate rim forming eight brackets. Lobed cavetto. 
Decorated in a dark underglaze blue. In the centre inside, within an eight- 
pointed foliate panel, is a rose spray. The moulded sections of the cavetto have eight 
detached floral sprays. On the rim is a continuous lingzhi scroll. The exterior is 
decorated with floral sprays on each lobe of the correspondingly moulded side. 
The slightly sunk base is unglazed and shows a white paste with some areas that 
have burnt to a light orange colour. 


There are several dishes of this kind with an almost identical design in various collections. They all 
use the same flowers and borders with very slight variations and are all of identical size. One such 
dish is in the National Palace Museum! and another in the David Foundation,’ further examples 
were formerly in the Clark and Palmer collections.’ In the light of the recent excavations at 
Jingdezhen it seems likely that dishes of this kind should be dated to the early part of the Yongle 


reign. 


1. Mingdai chunian cigi. Taipei 1982, Pl. 43. 

2. Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 6, Fig. 77. 

3. Blue and White Porcelain from the collection of Mrs. Alfred Clark. Spink & Son. London 1974, Pl. 8. The example 
from the R.H.R. Palmer collection was sold at Christie’s Hong Kong, on January 17, 1989. 
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7 
Jar 


Yongle 

H:6 W:8 

OM 1974:1078 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Depressed globular shape with brief neck and two small loop handles on the 
shoulder. Low, solid, flat base. 

Decorated in underglaze blue with a continuous lotus scroll with six spiky 
blooms and trefoil leaves. The inside of each loop handle is painted blue and double 
line borders are found around the base of the neck and around the foot. 

Clear, transparent glaze with a slightly greenish tone. The base is unglazed and 
shows a fine white paste. 


Jars of this shape are found both in white porcelain and, with decoration, in underglaze blue. 
There are three other jars with a similar lotus scroll design in underglaze blue like the one in the 
M.F.E.A.: one with a cover was formerly in the collection of Mrs. Alfred Clark,'! one without a 
cover is illustrated in Sekai Toji Zenshu? and another one was recently sold at Sotheby’s.’ Jars of 
this shape decorated with detached flower sprays are also found both in the Shanghai Museum‘ 
and the Peking Palace Museum? and a third was formerly in the Clark collection.® In the Shanghai 
Museum there is also a white jar and cover of the same shape with an incised design of floral 
sprays.’ No jar of this type is illustrated in the publication on the recent excavations in Jing- 
dezhen, but a small white glazed ewer from the early Yongle period, with four small loop handles 
on the shoulder is stylistically very close to the jars under discussion.® 


. Exhibition of Ancient Chinese Ceramics from the collection of the Kau Chi Society. Hong Kong 1981, Pl. 63. 
. Vol. 11, 1955, Pl. 68. 
. Sotheby’s London, June 11, 1991, lot 152. 
. Shanghai hakubutsukan Sekai jikiten. Pl. 14. 
Y. Mayuyama, Chugoku Bunbutsu Kenbun. Tokyo 1973, Pl. 23. 
. Ming & Ch’ing Porcelain from the collection of the T Y Chao Family Foundation, Hong Kong 1978, PI. 16. 
. Treasures from the Shanghai Museum, San Francisco 1983, Pl. 107. 
. Imperial Porcelains of the Yongle and Xuande Periods, PI. 20. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 37.2 H: 6.7 

OM 1974: 1075 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Deep, with rounded cavetto and flat, everted, slightly sloping rim, thickened at the 
edge. Low wedge-sectioned foot. 

Decorated in underglaze blue. In the centre inside is a rose spray with two large 
blooms and two buds. In the cavetto a continuous scroll of tree peony. On the rim a 
classic scroll band. The exterior decoration is a wide band with a continuous lotus 
scroll with stylized trefoil leaves between double line borders on rim and foot. 

The glaze has a slightly bluish tint. The base is unglazed and shows a fine white 
paste with some rusty coloured speckles and some areas which have burnt a light 
orange-red. 


Five dishes with an almost identical design and of the same size are in the Ardebil collection.' The 
central design of a rose spray is also very similar to that found on the previously discussed dish No. 
6 in our collection. Stylistically this design is very close to those found on blue-and-white dishes 
found in the early Yongle stratum in Jingdezhen.” 


1. Chinese Porcelain from the Ardebil Shrine, Pl. 32, No. 29.68. 
2. Imperial Porcelain of the Yongle and Xuande Periods, Fig. 8:2-3, p. 63. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 37.5 H: 7.2 

OM 1974:1076 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Deep, with rounded cavetto and flat, everted, slightly sloping rim thickened at the 
edge. Low wedge-sectioned foot. 

Decorated in a dark underglaze blue with ‘‘heaped and piled”’ effect. In the centre 
inside within an eight-pointed foliate panel is a scrolling branch of chrysanthemum 
with three large blooms. In the cavetto there is a continuous rose scroll with eight 
blooms and on the rim a lingzhi scroll. On the exterior are six separate sprays 
representing different flowers: chrysanthemum, tree peony, lotus, pommegranate 
and rose. 

Unglazed white base with some rusty brown speckles and some areas which 
have burnt orange-red. 


This very characteristic design with three large chrysanthemum blossoms in a triangular arrange- 
ment in the centre, a rose scroll in the well and a lingzhi scroll around the flattened rim is found on 
a number of dishes of varying sizes. One dish of this type, slightly smaller than the one in 
M.F.E.A. is in the Topkapi Saray Museum! (diam: 34 cm), one of the same size (37,5—38 cm) is 
in the Metropolitan Museum? and six more are in the Ardebil collection. In the same collection 
there are also four dishes of slightly larger dimensions (40.5—43.5 cm).° 


1. Regina Krahl, Chinese Ceramics in the Topkapi Saray Museum. Vol. II. London 1986, No. 600. 
2. Suzanne G. Valenstein, A Handbook of Chinese Ceramics. New York 1989, Pl. 145. 
3. Chinese Porcelain from the Ardebil Shrine, P|. 33 No. 29.72-81. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 37.3. H:7 

OM 1974:1065 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Deep, with rounded cavetto and flat, everted, slightly sloping rim thickened at the 
edge. Low wedge-sectioned foot. 

Decorated in dark underglaze blue. In the centre inside, enclosed within a 
double line border, is a curling vine bearing three bunches of grapes among leaves 
and spiral tendrils. The cavetto has a continuous composite floral scroll with twelve 
different flowers including chrysanthemum, pommegranate, lotus, peony, rose and 
dianthus. On the rim there is a band of crested waves. The exterior is encircled by a 
composite scroll, similar to the one on the inside, with eleven flowers and a lingzhi 
fungus. 

Unglazed,white base with some small rusty coloured speckles. 


Dishes with this pattern form a large group and numerous examples can be found in museums 
and private collections.' The size is usually 37.5-38 cm in diameter and the design only shows 
minor variations. The design seems to have been frequently used for export wares and was 
especially favoured in the Near East. Examples are found both in the Ardebil collection? and in 
the Topkapi Saray Museum.? In Turkey this type of dish became so popular that it was copied in 
the local Iznik earthenware. 

The same central design of a curling wine with three bunches of grapes is also found on dishes, 
usually of a slightly larger size (ca. 43 cm), which have the rim foliated in twelve brackets. The 
cavetto design in this case shows six detached sprays of different flowers alternating with six 
sprays of lingzhi and on the rim is a delicate flower scroll with star-shaped blooms.‘ Dishes of this 
shape with the grape design are also found with Xuande mark. One such dish was found at the 
recent excavations in Jingdezhen.° The pattern on this dish is somewhat different from that found 
on the above mentioned type; in the cavetto there are twelve detached floral sprays and on the 
rim a continuous lingzhi scroll. The Xuande mark is written horizontally below the rim on the 
outside. Xuande marked dishes like the one just referred to indicate that dishes with a grape vine 
design probably continued to be manufactured for export even after the Yongle reign. 


1. Among the museums with dishes of this type in their collections can be mentioned: The Percival David 
Foundation, London, the Museum of Decorative Arts, Copenhagen, the Asian Art Museum, San Francisco, the 
Shanghai Museum and the Peking Palace Museum. For a full reference of dishes of this type see: Sotheby's Hong 
Kong, Catalogue May 17, 1988, lot 23. 

. Chinese Porcelain from the Ardebil Shrine. Pl. 38, Nos. 29.50-54. 

. Krahl, op.cit. No. 606. 

. Ibid. No. 605. 

. Imperial Porcelain of the Yongle and Xuande Periods, P1. 90. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D. 33.5 H:65 

OM 1974:1072 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Deep, with the cavetto moulded in twelve lobes. Flattened, foliate rim, slightly 
sloping and thickened at the edge. Low wedge-sectioned foot. 

Decorated in dark underglaze blue. In the centre inside, within a twelve- 
pointed foliate panel, is a slender, curling stem bearing six different blooms inter- 
spersed with buds and foliage. Among the flowers are lotus, chrysanthemum and 
dianthus. In each of the twelve lobes of the cavetto is a detached flower scroll, 
showing different flowers, each one encircled by its sinous stem. On the rim is a 
band of crested waves. The exterior is decorated with twelve detached, upright floral 
sprays, showing different flowers, one on each of the twelve lobes of the moulded 
side. The lobes on the exterior do not correspond to those on the interior, but match 
the points of the foliate rim. 

Unglazed, white base with some rusty brown speckles. 


The pattern found on this dish and the following one (No. 12) is another very common decoration 
found on a large group of almost identical dishes in different collections.’ There are also several 
variations on the motif, with the same central flower scroll with six blooms, but with different 
borders, found both on dishes with a foliated rim and on dishes with a flattened rim which is not 
barbed. One of these variations has the same shape and design as our two dishes except that the 
border design around the rim shows a thin, delicate floral scroll.? A second variation has the same 
central flower scroll, but a continuous scroll with 12 flowers in the cavetto and the above 
mentioned delicate floral scroll on the rim, which in this case is not foliated. 

The central motif may also vary and sometimes only shows four large blossoms together with 
two buds. This type, too, is found with different border arrangements.‘ 


1. Examples are in the National Palace Museum, the Percival David Foundation, The S.C. Ko Tianminlou 
Collection and in the Topkapi Saray Museum and several dishes of this kind have also recently come on the 
market. For more references see: Sotheby’s London, Catalogue December 13, 1988, lot 147 and Christie’s Hong 
Kong, March 20, 1990, lot. 517. 

2. One dish of this kind was sold at Sotheby’s Hong Kong, on May 17 1988, lot. 25. Two examples of the type are 

also in the Topkapi Saray Museum, Krahl, op.cit., No. 602. 
. Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, pl. 36, No. 29.113. 
. Ibid., Pl. 34, Nos. 29.92 and 29.88. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 33.7, H:6 
OM 1977:75 


From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


This dish is of the same shape as the preceding one (OM 1974:1072) and has an 
almost identical design, but it is painted in a very dark, mottled underglaze blue. 

Unglazed base with fine white paste and some rusty brown speckles, especially 
on the inside of the foot. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 37.5 H:7 
OM 1959:44 


Deep, with the cavetto moulded in twelve lobes. Flattened foliate rim, slightly 
sloping and thickened at the edge. Low wedge-sectioned foot. 

Decorated in a mottled underglaze blue with a characteristic ‘heaped and 
piled’’ effect. In the centre, within a pointed foliate panel, is a slender curling stem 
bearing five large blooms, including lotus, camellia and peony. In each of the twelve 
lobes of the cavetto is an upright detached flower spray showing six different pairs of 
flowers: lotus, morning-glory, hibiscus(?), pommegranate, chrysanthemum and tree 
peony. On the rim is a continuous lingzhi scroll. The exterior is decorated, on each of 
the lobes of the moulded side, with the same twelve flower sprays that are found on 
the inside. The lobes on the exterior do not correspond to those on the inside, but 
match the points of the foliate rim. 

Unglazed base, showing a fine white paste with small areas which have burnt to 
a reddish orange colour and with some rusty brown speckles. 

Considerably damaged and repaired. 


This dish is similar to the two preceding dishes (Nos. 11, 12), but of a slightly larger size and with 
a somewhat different design. Here too we find a composite floral scroll as the central decoration, 
which in this case has five large blooms and several buds. The main difference between this and 
the previously discussed type is that all the flowers are seen sideways and also treated in a more 
realistic way. The cavetto design of this type is always detached flower sprays and the rim border a 
lingzhi scroll.! 

This design too seems to have been most popular in the Near East. There are nine dishes with 
this pattern in the Ardebil collection? and the design has also been closely copied on Persian 
ceramics. 


1. One dish of this type is in the Museum of Decorative Arts in Copenhagen (André Leth, Kinesisk kunst, 
Képenhamn 1959, No. 108) and another one in the S.C. Ko Tianminlou Collection (Chinese Porcelain of the S.C. 
Ko Tianminlou Collection, Hong Kong 1987, PI. 6). 

. Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine. P|. 35. 

. A dish of this type from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernat is compared with a Persian dish with the 
same pattern in an article by Robert Paul Dart in F.E.C.B., Vol. VI, No. 3, Sept. 1954, p. 12. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 28 H: 5.4 

OM 1977:74 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Saucer shaped, with rounded sides on low, tapering wedge-sectioned foot. 

Decorated in underglaze blue. In the centre inside is a bouquet of lotus, 
saggitaria and other aquatic plants, their stems held together with a bow-tied ribbon. 
The well is decorated with a continuous composite flower scroll of thirteen blooms, 
all except one in pairs. The flowers are chrysanthemum, lotus, rose, tree peony, a 
single pommegranate, hibiscus and camellia. Below the rim is a classic scroll border. 
The exterior is decorated with a similar composite flower scroll with fourteen 
blooms arranged in pairs between a key-fret border below the rim and a classic scroll 
border around the base. 

The base is unglazed and partly burnt a light reddish brown. 
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15 

Dish 

Yongle 

D: 32 H:5.7 

OM 1974:1069 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Of the same saucer shape as the preceding dish (OM 1977:74), but slightly larger in 
size. The design is almost identical, but on the exterior of this dish the two borders 
framing the composite floral scroll have changed places; the classic scroll border is 
found below the rim and the key-fret around the base. 


This dish and the preceding one (No. 14) with their characteristic bouquet pattern in the centre 
belong to a large group of early 15th century dishes and the design must thus have been very 
popular at the time. Dishes of this type are found in varying sizes and shapes and with varying 
borders. In the Ardebil collection there are no less than thirty-four dishes with the bouquet 
pattern. 

The most common shape is the saucer shape found in different dimensions from 27.5 cm in 
diameter’ to 41 cm, but dishes with a flattened everted rim, of the same shape as our Nos. 8—10 
above, with a diameter around 40 cm are also found. The saucer shaped dishes either have a 
classic scroll border around the inside of the rim, as in our two examples, or a wave border.*? The 
dishes with flattened rim invariably seem to have a wave border on the rim.‘ 

An interesting feature about these dishes is that the composite floral scroll on the outside of 
the dish always has fourteen flowers arranged in pairs, but the scroll on the inside has only 
thirteen flowers, six pairs and one single flower. The odd one out always seems to be a pommegra- 
nate flower. 

The central bouquet design is the same on all the different types, with a lotus plant with four 
large blossoms, a bud and a seed pod combined with saggitaria and other aquatic plants all tied 
together with a bowed filet. While this composition never varies, the drawing of the different 
elements changes noticeably from one example to another, as has already been pointed out by 
Pope.° Sometimes the design is very crowded and in other cases more spacious. The drawing of 
the pattern on both dishes in the M.F.E.A. is skillfully executed and the compositon is well 
balanced, but a comparison between the two dishes gives the overall impression that No. 14 is 
clearly superior to No. 15. 

The bouquet pattern was, like several other designs found on Yongle porcelain, undoubtedly 
continued during the Xuande period and a definite dating of the unmarked dishes is therefore not 
possible. That the pattern continued can be seen on a small dish with a foliate rim forming ten 
brackets, in the art Institute of Chicago.® The dish has ten detached floral sprays in the cavetto and 
on the rim there is a thin, delicate floral scroll of a type we have already discussed above (No. 11, 
note 2). It has a six-character horizontal Xuande mark on the outside. A white porcelain dish, 
with the same mark, decorated on the interior with an incised lotus bouquet, illustrated in Sekai 
Toji Zenshu, is another example of the use of the design during the Xuande reign.’ 


. Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, Pls. 30-31. 

. Two dishes of this small size are in the Ardebil collection (Nos. 29.16—17), and another one was recently sold at 
Christie's Swire, Hong Kong, on September 29, 1992, lot 470. 

3. Examples of both these two types are in the National Palace Museum. Blue-and-White Ware of the Ming Dynasty. 

Book Two (Part Two), Pls. 59-60. 

4. Two dishes of this type are in the Ardebil collection (Nos. 29.33-34) and another one was formerly in the 
collection of Mrs. Alfred Clark (Sold at Sotheby's Hong Kong, on May 17, 1988, lot 19). 

. Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, p. 92. 

. Suzanne G. Valenstein, Ming Porcelains, China Institute, New York 1970. No. 10. 

. Sekai Toji Zenshu, Vol. 14, 1976, Pl. 8. In the same publication are some blue-and-white sherds excavated at 
Fostat and now in the Idemitsu Museum illustrated (Pl. 176). Among those is a fragment with a decoration 
similar to that found on the exterior of the bouquet plates. 
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Dish 

Yongle 

D: 28 H: 5.5 

OM 1974:1067 

From the Gustav VI Adolf collection. 


Saucher shaped with rounded sides. Low wedge-sectioned foot. 

Decorated in a dark, mottled underglaze blue with characteristic ‘‘heaped and 
piled’’ effect. In the centre inside within a triple line-border is a curling lotus scroll 
with six blooms. In the cavetto is a continuous scroll with lotus leaves, saggitaria and 
other water plants and eight lotus blossoms. Below the rim is a classic scroll border. 
The exterior is decorated with a continuous chrysanthemum scroll with nine blooms 
between a key-fret border below the rim and a classic scroll border above the base. A 
single line around the foot. 

Unglazed base which has partly burnt orange-red and shows some brown 
speckles. 


Two dishes with this pattern are in the Ardebil collection, and in his description John Pope notes: 
‘The drawing on this small dish is exceptional fine, and the effect is further enhanced by the 
contrast between the formal stylization of the lotus in the center and the more naturalistic 
treatment of those in the cavetto which are accompanied by real lotus leaves, sagittaria, small 
water plants, and the conventional pointed leaves all on the same vine.” 

Dishes belonging to this group all seem to be of the same size and of the same saucer shape 
and their designs are almost identical and use the same type of border.” The central lotus scroll 
design is very similar to the design found on the exterior of a bowl excavated from the late Yongle 
stratum at Jingdezhen.? 

Dishes of this type were also manufactured during the Xuande period as can be seen from a 
dish in the Victoria & Albert Museum with a Xuande mark below the rim on the exterior.‘ 


. Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, P|. 36. 

2. One dish of this type is illustrated in: Adrian. M. Joseph, Ming Porcelains. London 1971, Pl. 20. Two others have 
been sold in Hong Kong, one in Sotheby’s HK, on May 20, 1987, lot 14; and the other at Christie’s HK, on 
October 8, 1990, lot. 420. 

3. Imperial Porcelain of the Yongle and Xuande Periods, P|. 44. 

4. Sir Harry Garner, Oriental Blue and White. London 1954, Pl. 16. 
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17 
Stemcup and cover 


Yongle 
H: 13.7 D. of mouth: 7.5 
OM 1977:78 


From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Globular cup with incurved mouth and short spreading hollow stem. Domed cover 
with small pointed knob. 

Decorated in a mottled underglaze blue. Around the body a continuous lotus 
scroll with four blooms and trefoil, pointed leaves between a wave-border below the 
rim and a row of ten lotus petal panels above the stem. On the foot a radiating row 
of overlapping lotus petals and a classic scroll border. The cover has a cash-design in 
the centre surrounded by a row of lotus petal panels and a ring of dots. Inside the cup 
on the bottom is a lingzhi-spray within a double ring. 

The glaze has a slightly greenish tint. Glazed all over except for the neatly 
trimmed foot ring which shows the fine white paste. 


This covered stem cup decorated with a lotus scroll is most unusual. The shape is well-known 
from several similar cups, but they are all decorated with a floral wreath similar to the one found 
on the tankard No. 23, and carry the Xuande mark.' During the recent excavations in Jingdezhen 
an undecorated stem cup of this shape covered with a white glaze was unearthed from the early 
Yongle stratum.” 

The design on the cup in the M.F.E.A. is stylistically very close to patterns found on porcelain 
dishes attributed to the Yongle period and, although the piece earlier has been dated Xuande, a 
Yongle dating seems much more likely. 


]. One covered cup of this type is in the National Palace Museum (Ming Blue-and-White, Book II. Part 1. Pl. 13), 
another is in the Shanghai Museum (Shanghai hakubutsukan Sekai jikiten, Pl. 31) and a third was formerly in the 
Sedgwick collection (illustrated in the O.C.S. exhibition catalogue Chinese blue and white porcelain. London 
1953-54, No. 91). Several cups without cover are known, for example in the Percival David Foundation and the 
Asian Art Museum, San Francisco. 

2. Loc.cit. Pl. 12. 
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Flask (ruyier hulu bianping) 

Yongle 

H: 21 D of mouth: 3 

OM 1964:133 

From the Holger Lauritzen collection. 


Gourd shape, with flattened globular body, tall neck with bulb-shaped mouth and 
two strap-handles with rnuyi-shaped terminals. Shallow, tapering, oval ring foot. 

Decorated partly in a light underglaze blue and partly in a dark mottled blue 
with characteristic ‘‘heaped and piled’’ effect. For the areas painted in pale blue 
colour the cobalt pigment mined in China has probably been used and for the darker 
areas imported cobalt. 

On each side of the gently domed body is a round panel decorated with an eight 
petalled rosette, enclosing trefoil scrolls, interspersed with stylized chrysanthemum 
florettes radiating from a yinyang medallion surrounded by a ring of lotus petal 
panels. The whole design is enclosed in a chevron patterned band with double line 
borders. The bulb is encircled with a scroll border of starlike flowers. There are 
double line borders encircling the mouth and the base of the neck. The two strap- 
handles are outlined by double line borders and their reyi-shaped terminals are 
decorated with a spray of dianthus. 

Fine white body. Pure white glaze. The surface has some small pinholes. The 
body is made in two parts with a clearly visible horisontal joint. 


The flattened gourd flask is one of the new porcelain shapes clearly inspired by Near Eastern 
metal prototypes which make their appearance during the Yongle reign. Monochrome white- 
glazed flasks of this shape have been unearthed from the early Yongle stratum during the recent 
excavations in Jingdezhen.' Those early flasks are all undecorated and have a very rudimentary 
foot in contrast to those manufactured during the late Yongle period, which have incised patterns 
or designs painted in underglaze blue and stand on a shallow, oval ring foot. 

Unmarked flasks of this type with decoration in underglaze blue have earlier often been 
attributed to the Xuande period, from which reign we have a number of flasks with similar 
designs that are marked with the Xuande reign mark (cf. No. 25).? In the light of recent research, 
however, a number of unmarked flasks have been reattributed to the Yongle period, but the more 
exact date of all flasks belonging to this group is still not quite clear.° 

The flask in our collection is quite rare, both because of its unusually small size and its shape, 
which is somewhat different from the shapes of most flasks of this type. The bulb-shaped neck is 
shorter and not so accentuated as on some of the Yongle pieces and most of the Xuande marked 
ones that have a neck of similar shape. The strap-handles are straighter and stiff and lack the 
gentle curve usually found on these flasks. There are also differences in the design and in the 
painting. The band encircling the bulb is unusually narrow and the thin, delicate scroll with 
starlike flowers that fills it is quite different from the floral borders usually found around the neck. 
The chevron patterned border enclosing the main rosette pattern on the body as well as the 
characteristic centre of that pattern with its petal-ringed yinyang medallion is very close to designs 
usually found on flasks attributed to the Yongle period,‘ but the stylized chrysanthemum florettes 
are not found on any other flasks. 

The quality of the painting is not very high, especially when compared to the Xuande marked 
flasks, and the blue pigment is in parts very thickly applied and shows a tendency to run. 

The lack of comparative material makes it difficult to date our flask, but the characteristic 
shallow, oval ring foot as well as other details of the potting, the decoration and the fact that the 
same design is repeated on both sides seem to indicate a late Yongle date.’ Perhaps this was an 
experimental piece or a simpler kind of ware intended for export or common use. 
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. Loc.cit. Pl. 5. 
. Unmarked flasks of this type are found in many collections. There are two main types. The first is around 32—34 


cm in height and the upper part of the neck contracts towards the rim. The second type is smaller ca. 26—27 cm, 
and the upper part of the neck is bulb-shaped. Examples of the first type are in the Topkapi Saray Museum 
(Krahl, op.cit. Pl. 616), the Victoria & Albert Museum, Indianapolis Museum of Art, the National Palace 
Museum (Mingdai chunian ciqi, 1982, Pl. 8), the Shanghai Museum (Shanghai hakubutsukan sekai jikiten, P|. 16). 
Examples of the second type are in the National Palace Museum (loc.cit. Pl. 9), the Ardebil collection (Chinese 
Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, P|. 55), the Peking Palace Museum, the Percival David Foundation, the Ataka 
collection and one flask of this type was sold at Sotheby’s Hong Kong, on May 18th, 1982 (lot 148) and another 
at Sotheby's London, on June 6, 1992 (lot 231). 


. See: E.T. Chow and F.S. Drake, ‘‘Yong-lo and Hsian-te, A study on blue-and-white porcelain. Part one — Pilgrim 


bottles.’’ Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. 4, 1957-58, p. 108, and Feng Xianming, ‘‘Yongle and Xuande Blue- 
and-White Porcelain in the Palace Museum’, Onentations, Nov. 1987, p. 56. 


. Cf. the flask in the Peking Palace Museum illustrated by Feng Xianming in the above mentioned article (Fig. 9). 
. The M.F.E.A. flask does not belong to any of the two main types described in Note 2 above, of which one 


apparently is the earliest, but its shape seems to be a stage in the development from type one to type two. 
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Stand 

Yongle — Xuande 

D:9 H: 5.5 

OM 1970:86 

Donated by H.M. King Gustav VI Adolf. 


Circular in shape, with flattened ring-shaped upper part, short neck, sloping shoul- 
der and rounded S-shaped base in openwork with three ruyi-shaped openings. 

Decorated in underglaze blue. On the neck, four detached flower sprays with a 
central flower and stiff horizontal leaves pointing outwards on each side. On the 
shoulder, a row of overlapping lotus petals and on the sides, four upright, detached 
flower sprays. The ruyi-shaped openings are outlined by double lines. 

Slightly greenish-blue glaze. Flat unglazed base with slightly sunk central part 
pierced with a round opening in the centre. Fine white paste. 
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Dish 

Xuande mark and period (1426-35) 

D: 39cm_ H: 6.3 

OM 1991:8 ; 

Provenance: Hans Ostrom, Carl Kempe collection, Holger Lauritzen collection, 
Einar Lauritzen. 

Donated by the Friends of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 


Shallow, with curved sides and everted rim, on low tapering foot. 

Decorated in underglaze copper oxide, which has apparently been underfired 
and burnt to a coffee brown colour. In the centre, inside a tree peony spray with a 
large bloom and around the cavetto, six sprays of different fruits and berries; 
pommegranate, loquat, longan, persimmon, peach and lychee. On the exterior is a 
continuous chrysanthemum scroll with eleven blooms. Below the rim on the outside 
is a six-character horizontal Xuande mark written in underglaze blue. 

The thick white glaze has a greenish tint and shows a fat surface with a slight 
“orange-peel”’ effect. The base is unglazed and shows a fine white paste, which is 
partly burnt to a light red and has black and rusty brown speckles. 

Damaged in the firing and with considerable repairs. 
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An almost identical dish, which has burnt to a slightly darker brown shade, was unearthed at the 
Xuande stratum at the recent excavations in Jingdezhen.' During the same excavations a dish of 
the same shape and size and with the same design painted in underglaze blue on a yellow enamel 
ground was also found.’ Both dishes had the six-character Xuande mark written horizontally 
below the mouth rim on the exterior. 

There are also smaller dishes, around 30 cm in diameter, with a light brown decoration of a 
flowering pommegranate branch in the centre and four fruiting branches in the cavetto. These 
dishes also have an unglazed base and are marked Xuande below the exterior rim.° 

A third type of dish, belonging to the same group, is still smaller, around 26 cm in diameter, 
but unlike the above mentioned two types they have a glazed base with the Xuande mark written 
within double rings. One darker and one lighter brown dish of this kind are in the National Palace 
Museum. 

Those high fired wares with brown decoration are also found during Hongzhi and Zhengde 
but this technique is not very frequently used and seems never to have been very popular. The 
glaze used for the brown decoration is often described as an iron glaze, but at least in the case of 
our dish it seems more likely that it is an underfired copper oxide glaze. 





1. Loc.cit. Pl. 52. 

2. Ibid. Pl. 98 

3. One dish of this kind is in the British Museum and is illustrated in Soame Jenyns, Ming Pottery and Porcelain, 
London 1953, Pl. 60B, and another earlier in the collection of Sir Percival David was exhibited at the Exhibition 
of Ming and Ch'ing Porcelain from the Collection of the T.Y. Chao Family Foundation, Hong Kong Museum of 
Art, 1978, Catalogue No. 31. It was later sold at Sotheby’s Hong Kong, on May 19, 1987, lot 261. 

4. Catalogue of a Special Exhibition of Hsuante Period Porcelain (Ming Xuande ciqt), Taipei 1984, Pls. 129-130. 
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Stembowl (gaozuwan) 

Xuande mark and period 

D. of mouth: 14.8 H: 10.3 

OM 1977:76 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Rounded spreading bowl with everted lip and tall, hollow stem. 

Decorated on the exterior in a dark, mottled underglaze blue. On the bowl two 
five-clawed dragons among clouds pursuing flaming pearls, and around the base with 
a row of twelve lotus petal panels. Around the foot of the stem is a classic scroll band 
between double line borders. 

The interior has on the sides a finely incised design of two dragons among 
clouds. Below the rim is a double line border and in the centre inside a six-character 
Xuande mark within double rings in underglaze blue. 

Slightly bluish glaze. Glazed all over except for the footrim, which shows the 
fine white paste. 





This delicately potted and forcefully painted stembowl is one of the finest and most unusual 
pieces in the collection. Photographs of it were first published by Brankston as early as 1938.! To 
the best of my knowledge no identical specimen seems to be known. 

A Xuande marked stembowl of the same shape in the National Palace Museum? and another 
one in the Metropolitan Museum? both have the same type of petal panels around the base of the 
bowl and an identical scroll border around the foot of the stem. The main underglaze blue 
decoration on the exterior of the bowl is here a band of siddham characters, which is repeated on 
the inside in an incised anhua design. In this case the Xuande reign mark is also incised. An 
unmarked stembowl with a phoenix design in the Matsuoka Museum is also of the same shape 
and has similar petal panels around the base of the bowl.‘ 


1. Loc.cit. Pl. 10 c. 

2. Blue-and-White Ware of the Ming Dynasty. Book II. Part 2, Pl. 40. 

3. Suzanne G. Valenstein, A Handbook of Chinese Ceramics. New York 1989, Pl. 151. 
4. Matsuoka bijutsukan shugo Chigoku toji meihin-ten. Osaka 1983, Pl. 52. 
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Stembowl (gaozuwan) 


Xuande mark and period 
D: 17 H: 11.5 
OM 1964:131 


From the Holger Lauritzen collection. 


Rounded bowl, petal-shaped in ten foliations, with everted rim, on tall, fluted stem. 
The stem is hollow and slightly spreading. 

Decorated in a fine and brilliant underglaze blue which shows the characteristic 
black dots. On the exterior are ten oval, foliated, four-pointed medallions each 
framing a descending phoenix and a rising five-clawed dragon among clouds. Double 
line borders encircle the inside and the outside of the mouth and the upper and 
lower part of the stem. 

Centered inside is a six-character Xuande mark within double rings. 

The glaze, which also covers the inside of the stem, is rather thick. It is filled 
with tiny bubbles and has a greenish-blue tint. The paste is fine and white and very 
smooth. The inside of the bowl is worn and shows scratchmarks. 


This characteristic stembowl, with its sides moulded into ten lobes and with a fluted stem, 
belongs to a small group of ten-lobed vessels of extraordinarily fine quality. Most objects in this 
group have the Xuande reign mark, but some are unmarked and were probably made slightly 
earlier than the marked ones, during the late Yongle period or at the very beginning of the Xuande 
era. 

Porcelain vessels in this group are of three main forms: stembowls, deep bowls with flared 
sides divided into ten lobes? and shallow brush-washers with ten-lobed sides (xi).? Those vessels 
which have the same decoration apparently originally formed a set. The decoration found on the 
exterior of the vessels is of two distinct types. In the first type the designs are enclosed in 
elongated, lobed quaterfoil panels like the stembow! in our collection. The second type is 
decorated with unbordered roundels. The design usually shows dragons and phoenixes either 
singly or in different combinations and, in the case of the type decorated with roundels, also 
flowers and fruiting branches.‘ 

The dragon and phoenix pattern found within elongated lobed panels can be seen in the 
following variations: One single dragon in each of the ten panels, alternately rising or descending;° 
Two phoenixes in each panel, one descending and one rising;° One descending phoenix and a 
rising dragon in each panel (as on the stembowl under discussion). When two phoenixes 
(fenghuang) are depicted together they represent the male (feng) and the female (huang) species of 
this auspicious bird. The main difference between the two when depicted together is usually the 
rendering of the tail. One of the birds has a flat scroll-like tail with volutes and the other a 
flamelike tail which is split into five thin feathers. On our stembowl the phoenix, placed to the 
left of the dragon, is of the type with flamelike split tail and the same composition can also be seen 
on a stembowl of the type decorated with roundels in the National Palace Museum.’ The 
stembow/l is of the early unmarked type and the phoenix and dragon motif is also repeated inside 
the bowl. A similar composition is also found on a very fine and unusual saucer dish decorated in 
blue and white and anhua belonging to the same early period.® On a Xuande marked washer (xi), 
of the ten-lobed type described above, in the Peking Palace Museum the same composition is 
repeated again.” On another Xuande marked xi of the same type in the National Palace Museum 
we find the same motif again repeated in the ten roundels on the exterior but on the inside of the 
bowl, which also has the dragon and phoenix motif, is a phoenix with scroll-like tail.!° 
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This interesting group of ten-lobed stembowls, deep bowls and shallow brush-washers was 


only manufactured during the period from late Yongle up to the end of the Xuande reign, and 
these shapes never seem to have been revived or copied later on. The very limited types of pattern 
found in this group, the specific forms used as well as the fact that they were apparently made in 
sets with the same decoration, clearly indicates that they must have been intended for some 
special use, most probably for ceremonies performed at court. 
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. Cp. Mingdai chunian cigi, Pl. 48. 
. One bowl of this shape formerly in the collections of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cole and T.Y. Chao was sold at 


Sotheby’s Hong Kong, on Nov. 18, 1986, lot 40. References to other bowls of the same type are found in the 
catalogue. 


. Cp. National Palace Museum, Blue-and-White Ware of the Ming Dynasty Book II, Part 1, Pls. 23-24. 
. In the National Palace Museum there are four Xuande marked stembowls of the same type as the one in our 


collection. One is decorated with flowers and fruiting branches in roundels, a second has roundels with a dragon 
and the third has elongated lobed panels with a pair of phoenixes. Blue-and-White Ware of the Ming Dynasty, 
Pls. 36-38. A fourth stembowl of the same type is decorated with single dragons in elongated lobed panels 
(Illustrated Catalogue of Ming Dynasty Porcelain, P|. 74). A fifth stembowl of this type in the National Palace 
Museum decorated with roundels showing a phoenix and a dragon together, which is unmarked, has already 
been referred to (Note 1] above). 


. This design in an elongated panel is found on a stembowl in the National Palace Museum just referred to (note 4 


above) and on an almost identical one in the Peking Palace Museum illustrated by Mayuyama in Chugoku 
Bunbutsu Kenbun, pl. 24 top left. The same design is also found on the bowl referred to in Note 2 above. 


. See Note 4 above, loc.cit. Pl. 38. 

. See Note | above. 

. Sold at Sotheby’s Hong Kong, on May 20-21, 1987, lot. 423. 
. Mayuyama, op.cit., Pl. 24 

. Op.cit., Note 3 above, Pl. 23. 
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Tankard (huajiao) 

Xuande mark and period 

H: 14.3. D. of mouth: 7.7 

OM 1977:79 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Globular body with cylindrical fluted neck. Vertical handle with a moulded knob 
and a flattened ruyi-shaped terminal at the end. Recessed base. 

Decorated in underglaze blue. A continuous winding scroll with star shaped 
day-lilly flowers runs around the body, bordered by a key-fret band above and a 
classic scroll band below. The fluted sections of the neck have stiff upright leaves 
ending in spear-heads. The handle is bordered by double lines and decorated with a 
series of dots and a ruyi-shaped florette on the terminal. 

On the sloping shoulder in front is a six-character horizontal Xuande mark. 

Finely crazed white glaze which has burnt a light pinkish-grey on the lower part 
of the body. The unglazed, recessed centre of the base has burnt a light reddish- 
brown. The inside and outside of the bottom has a dark crackle. 
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The tankard is one of the new shapes of Near Eastern origin which came into the Chinese ceramic 
repertoire at the beginning of the 15th century. This shape has a long history in Islamic art, which 
goes back to the 8th century, and can be found in pottery, glass, crystal and jade as well as in metal 
work. In China it had a very short existence, like so many of the other Near Eastern forms which 
were popular during the 14th and early 15th centuries, also this one had virtually disappeared by 
the middle of the 15th century. 

During the Yongle reign two different types of tankards are found. The first has a cylindrical 
neck and a dragon-shaped handle’ and the other is of the type under discussion with a flat handle 
and fluted neck. An undecorated tankard, of this second type, with the characteristic ‘‘sweet 
white glaze” of the period, was excavated from the early Yongle stratum during the excavation in 
Jingdezhen in 1983.2 The Xuande marked tankards decorated in underglaze blue are all of the 
same shape, very close to that of the above mentioned white Yongle tankard, but they are found 
with two different designs, which are both represented in our collection (Nos. 23 and 24). The 
main design in the first type shows a scroll of day-lillies gracefully painted around the body and 
the second type has a composite floral scroll painted in a heavier and more compact way. There 
are also differences in the borders and the decoration on the neck. 

The tankards decorated with a scroll of day-lillies are quite common and can be found in 
many collections, their designs are almost identical with very minor variations.” 





1. A tankard of this type is in the Peking Palace Museum: Feng Xianming, ‘‘Yongle and Xuande Blue-and-White 
Porcelain in the Palace Museum’ Orientations, Nov. 1987, Fig. 5, p. 58. 

2. Imperial Porcelain of the Yongle and Xuande Periods, P|. 11. 

3. One tankard of this type is in the Peking Palace Museum, Feng Xianming, op.cit., Fig. 6.; another one is in the 
National Palace Museum, Blue-and-White Ware of the Ming Dynasty, Book II, Part I, Pl. 19. Others are in the 
Freer Gallery of Art (Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 9, 1981, Pl. 100); in the Percival David Foundation (loc.cit. Vol. 6, 
1982, Pl. 89); in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (loc.cit. Vol. 10, 1980, Pl. 218) and in the Asian Art Museum, 
San Francisco (Daisy Lion-Goldschmidt, Ming Porcelain, London 1987, P1. 57). One from the Thomas M. Cole 
and T.Y. Chao collections was sold at Sotheby’s Hong Kong, on May 19, 1987, lot. 236.; another was formerly in 
the collection of Mrs. Alfred Clark: Blue and White Porcelain from the collection of Mrs. Alfred Clark, Spink & Son, 
London 1974, Pl. 13. 
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Tankard (huajiao) 

Xuande mark and period 

H: 13.4 D. of mouth: 7.5 

OM 1963:57 

Donated by Mrs. Nita Wallenberg 


Globular body with cylindrical fluted neck. Vertical handle with moulded knob and 
ruyi-shaped terminal at the end. Recessed base. 

Decorated in a mottled underglaze blue. A continuous composite floral scroll 
with lotus flowers alternating with other blossoms runs around the body, bordered 
by a row of rounded hanging petals above and a row of erect petals below. The fluted 
sections of the neck has similar upright, rounded petals. There is a border of evenly 
spaced dots on the rim and a floral scroll on the handle. 

On the sloping shoulder in front is a six-character horizontal Xuande mark. 

Unglazed base with fine white paste which has partly burnt to light reddish- 
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This tankard is basically of the same shape as the preceding one (No. 23), but there are minor 
differences, the most notable being a less globular body and a somewhat smaller size. The design 
is, however, quite different and in this case shows a composite floral scroll encircling the body. 
The drawing of the design is less spacious and heavier and the colour darker, giving the pattern a 
much less distinct and somewhat blurred impression. The same seems to be true of the decoration 
on most tankards of this type, which, like the preceding one, is also represented in several 
collections.! 


1. Tankards of this type are found in the National Palace Museum: Blue-and-White Ware of the Ming Dynasty. Book 
II, Part 1, Pl. 20.; in the Shanghai Museum: Zhonguo meishu quanji. Taoci 3., Pl. 78; in the Percival David 
Foundation: M. Medley, Porcelains Decorated in Underglaze Blue and Copper Red. London 1963, No. B 639; one 
tankard of the same type was included in the Hong Kong O.C.S. Exhibition of Chinese Blue and White Porcelain 
1975, Catalogue No. 15; and two others, one from the Palmer collection and the other one from the Wright 
Segelin collection were recently sold at Sotheby’s Hong Kong (1988, on June 17, lot 22 and 1989, on November 
14, lot 21)). 
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Flask (ruyier hulu bianping) 

Xuande mark and period 

H: 25.7. D. of mouth: 3.3 

OM 1977:77 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Gourd shape, with flattened globular body, tall neck with bulb-shaped mouth and 
two strap-handles. Shallow, tapering, rectangular foot. 

Decorated in a light, mottled underglaze blue. On one side of the gently domed 
body there is an eight-petalled lotus rosette, enclosing trefoil leaves, interspersed 
with lotus florettes, radiating from a central yirryang medallion surrounded by a ring 
of lotus petal panels. The design is enclosed in a chevron band. 

On the other side is a similar, but more elaborate lotus rosette with a different 
centre. The design is enclosed in a classic scroll border. The upper bulb is encircled 
by a broad band of dianthus alternating with chrysanthemums between a double line 
border. There are double line borders encircling the mouth and the base of the neck. 
The two strap-handles are outlined by double line borders and their neyi-shaped 
terminals each enclose a chrysanthemum spray. 

Six-character horizontal Xuande mark below the lip. 

Bluish tinted glaze which also covers the base. The unglazed footrim shows a 
fine white paste. 


This flask is of the same type as the gourd flask No. 18, but it is larger in size, and the shape and 
potting show several differences. The foot is in this case rectangular, the mouth has a more 
accentuated bulb-shape and the strap-handles are gently curved. The painting of the design is also 
far superior and the colour of the blue is lighter and the pigment purer. It has all the signs of a 
piece made for Palace use. 

In our discussion of the above mentioned flask (No. 18), attributed to the Yongle reign, we 
have already mentioned that unmarked flasks of gourd-shape are found in two different varia- 
tions, one slightly larger and with a more tubular neck and one smaller version with distinct bulb- 
shaped mouth of the same shape as our flask No. 25.' The same two types, with minor differences 
as regards potting and size, are also found with the Xuande mark. The designs are also very 
similar, but the Xuande marked flasks always have different designs on each side. 

Two Xuande marked flasks of the larger size (ca 30 cm in height) are in the National Palace 
Museum? and flasks of the smaller size with bulb-shaped mouths are in the Percival David 


1. See No. 18, Note 2, where reference is given to unmarked flasks of this type. 
2. Blue-and-White ware of the Ming Dynasty, Book II, Part I, Pl. 10 and Ming Xuande cigi, Pl. 14. 
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Foundation,’ the Idemitsu Museum,‘ the Tsui Museum of Art? and one from the collection of Mr. 
J. Woodthorpe was shown at the O.C.S. exhibition of blue and white porcelain in 1954.° All 
these flasks are decorated on both sides of the domed body with the usual strapwork medallions, 
which are of a purely Islamic type,’ but the centre of one of them always has the yinyang symbol. 
On our flask the yirryang symbol is found on the front side (where it is marked). The same 
arrangement can be seen also on some other flasks,® but on several flasks the pattern is reversed 
and the yinyang symbol is found in the centre on the back.® An interesting detail is that the 
medallion with the yinyang symbol is always enclosed in a chevron border unlike the other type of 
medallion, which is enclosed in a classic scroll. 


Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 6, 1982. Pl. 30. 
. Chinese Ceramics in the Idemitsu Collection, No. 637. 
. The Tsui Museum of Art, Hong Kong 1991, Pl. 68. 
. Chinese Blue and White Porcelain, London 1954, No. 91. 
. They can be paralleled not only by contemporaneous Islamic stone carvings but also by tile mosaic. 
. Cf. the flask referred to in Notes 5 and 6 above of the same type as our example and the flask of larger size and 
different shape in the National Palace Museum (Ming Xuande cigi, Pl. 14). 
9. Cf. the two flasks referred to in Notes 3 and 4 above and the flask of the larger type mentioned at the beginning 
of Note 2. 
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26 
Bowl 


Xuande mark and period 

D. 20.5 H:7 

OM 1977:80 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Conical, with rounded sides and straight rim, on low straight foot. 

Painted in a dark, mottled underglaze blue; on the exterior, a continuous 
gardenia scroll with six flower-heads on a leafy stem with six buds, above a band of 
overlapping upright petals. A single line at the rim and another one at the foot. The 
interior has a six-petalled flower within a double ring in the centre and double lines 
below the rim. 

Six-character Xuande mark within a double ring on the base. 

Clear greenish tinted glaze with distinct orange-peel effect. The footrim reveals 
a fine white paste. 
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This bowl of conical shape and the following one (No. 27) represent a quite common type of 
Xuande bowl.! Bowls of this type with the same decoration in underglaze blue but with anhua 
slip decoration of floral scrolls added to the pattern on the inside are also found, and seem to be 
even more common than those with underglaze decoration only.’ Bowls with the same decoration 
but lacking a reign mark are also found. 


1. One bow] of this kind is in the Musée Guimet: Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 7, 1981, No. 53, and another one in the 
Victoria & Albert Museum: John Ayers, Far Eastern Ceramics in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 1980, 
No. 147. 

2. A bowl of this type is illustrated by Brankston op.cit., Pl. 1] and another one is in the Percival David Foundation 
(No. B 636). A bow! of the same type from the collections of Mrs. Alfred Clark and T.Y. Chao was sold at 
Sotheby's Hong Kong, on May 19, 1987, lot 230 and further references to similar bowls are found in the 
Catalogue. 

3. Cf. Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, Pl. 48, No. 29.334. 
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2/7 

Bowl 

Xuande mark and period 

D: 20.5 

OM 1963:17 

Donated by M. Jean-Pierre Dubosc. 


Of the same shape as the preceeding one (OM 1977:80) and with an almost 
identical design. The underglaze blue décor is somewhat lighter in colour. 
Six-character Xuande mark within double ring on the base. 
The bowl is badly worn and extensively repaired. 


A very fine Qing copy of a bowl of this type with an identical design and Xuande mark is also in 
the collection of the M.F.E.A. and was given by M. Dubosc together with this bowl. 
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28 
Bowl 


Xuande mark and period 

D: 28.8 H: 9.8 

OM 1964:132 

From the Holger Lauritzen collection. 


Shallow, with rounded sides, on low straight foot. Flat, wide rim. Heavily potted. 

The exterior decorated in a deep, brilliant underglaze blue with a continuous 
lingzhi scroll above a row of lotus petal panels. The mouth is bordered by double 
blue lines. On the foot is a cloud scroll border, shaped like neyi heads, framed within 
double lines. The interior is undecorated. 

Below the rim on the exterior is a six-character horizontal Xuande mark 
inscribed in lighter blue. 

The glaze is thick and shiny and of a greenish-blue tint and has the orange-peel 
surface. The paste is fine and white and has burnt orange red in a thin line at the 
edge of the foot. The inside of the bowl is worn and scratched. There are some firing 
cracks on the sides. 


This bowl belongs to a family of heavily potted fruit bowls which are found in many collections. 
The design on these bowls usually consists of floral scrolls, fruit sprays, trees or lotus flowers 
supporting the Eight Buddhist Emblems.' They all have the same arrangement of the décor in a 
main band, a row of lotus petal panels around the base, and on the foot different scroll patterns 
such as classic scroll, wave pattern etc. The diameter of this kind of bowl is usually between 
26-31 cm. 

Closest to our bowl is one in the National Palace Museum? and one from the collection-of 
Donald S. Morrison sold in Hong Kong in 1987.° Both these bowls have almost identical designs 
and the same border on the foot. The only difference between them and the one in our collection 
is that the lingzhi scroll on our bowl has more leaves. 


1. Ming Blue-and-White. Philadelphia 1949, Cat. Nos. 60-64.; National Palace Museum, Blue and White Ware of 
the Ming Dynasty, Book II, Part 2, Pls. 41-45. 

. Loc.cit., Pl. 44. 

3. Sotheby’s Hong Kong, on May 20, 1987, lot 16. 


NO 
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29 
Bowl (gang) 


Xuande mark and period 

D: 26.3. H: 12 

OM 1976:25 

Given by an anonymous donor through the China Committee. 
Formerly in a private Swedish collection. 


Hemispheric shape with broad flattened rim. Thickly potted. 

Decorated in a mottled underglaze blue with, on the exterior, two five-clawed 
dragons amid clouds. There is a band of crested waves below the rim framed by line 
borders and a row of twenty lotus petal panels above the foot. 

The interior with a six-character Xuande mark within double rings in the centre 
and double lines below the rim. 

Thick, greenish tinted glaze. Unglazed flat base with slightly sunk centre. Fine 
white paste with some rusty coloured speckles and some areas which have burnt 
light brownish-red. Worn and scratched on the interior. 


This is a good example of another type of thickly potted bowls, usually labelled dice bowls, always 
decorated with dragon designs. They are quite common.' Xuande bowls of this type are found in 
two different varieties having glazed or unglazed interior. Those which are glazed on the interior 
always have the six-character reign mark written in the centre inside within double circles. Those 
having an unglazed interior, are of a slightly different shape with more flaring sides, and have the 
reign mark written horizontally on the outside below the rim border. This second type seems to 
be more rare, but a good example of this kind was discovered during the recent excavations at the 
Ming Imperial Factory at Jingdezhen.’ 


1% 
4 
1 





1. Bowls of this type are in the National Palace Museum: Blue-and-White Ware of the Ming Dynasty, Book II, Part 2, 
Pl. 31.; in the Shanghai Museum: Shanghai hakubutsukan Sekai jikiten, P|. 29; in the Tsui Museum of Art: loc.cit. 
Pl. 65; in the Percival David Foundation: Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 6, 1982, Pl. 97; in the Freer Gallery of Art: 
loc.cit. Vol. 9, 1981, Pl. 104 and in the Victoria & Albert Museum: Ayers, op.cit. Pl. 148. Further examples are in 
the Asian Art Museum, San Francisco and the Matsuoka Museum of Art. 

2. Loc.cit. Pl 84. 
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30 

Dish 

Xuande mark and period 

D: 27.7 H: 5.3 

OM 1977:87 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Deep saucer shape with spreading, rounded sides tapering to the rim. Low tapering, 
wedge-sectioned foot. Thickly potted. 

Covered with a white glaze of slightly greenish tint. 

Finely incised design. In the centre inside is a curling lotus scroll with six blooms 
and trefoil leaves. Round the well is a similar continuous lotus scroll with eight 
blooms and saggitaria. Below the rim a classic scroll border. 

The exterior is decorated with a continuous chrysanthemum scroll with nine 
blooms between a key-fret border below the rim and a classic scroll border around 
the base. 

On the key-fret border below the rim is a six-character horizontal Xuande mark 
in dark underglaze blue. 

The base is unglazed and shows a white paste of fine texture which has in part 
burnt a light orange-red and has numerous black and brown speckles. 





Xuande marked white dishes with incised designs are very rare, especially in this small size. There 
is one similar dish of a slightly larger size (diam.: 34.5 cm) in the Carl Kempe Foundation! and 
another with a central design of a lotus bouquet on the interior in the Idemitsu Museum (diam.: 
33.7 cm).? An undecorated white dish of the same type with the Xuande mark was formerly in 
the Edward T. Chow collection (diam.: 33.9 cm).’ A large unmarked white dish (diam.: 37.7 cm) 
from the Addis collection, now in the British Museum, has an incised design of lotus scrolls on the 
interior similar to the scroll on our dish.‘ 


1. Chinese Ceramics in the Carl Kempe Collection, No. 680. 

2. Chinese Ceramics in the Idemitsu Collection, Pl. 161. Unmarked white dishes with the same design are in the 
Ardebil collection: Chinese Porcelain from the Ardebil Shrine, P|. 110.; a dish of the same type was formerly in the 
Edward T. Chow collection and was sold at Sotheby's Hong Kong, on November 25, 1980, lot 47. Unmarked 
white dishes of the same type but with dragon design are also found in the Ardebil collection (loc.cit., Pl. 110) 
and in the former collection of Edward T. Chow: The Edward T. Chow Collection, Part III, Sotheby’s Hong Kong, 
May 19, 198], lot 451. 

3. Loc.cit., Part III, 1981, lot. 458. Seven unmarked dishes of the same type are in the Topkapi Saray Museum: 
Krahl, op.cit., No. 635. 

4. J.M. Addis, Chinese Porcelain from the Addis Collection, London 1979, Pl. 12. 
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3] 
Stembowl (gaozuwan) 


Xuande mark and period 
H: 10.5 D. of mouth 15.2 
OM 1977:88 


From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Rounded, spreading bowl with everted lip and tall, hollow stem, slightly spreading. 
The exterior covered with a deep blue glaze. The inside of the bowl! and the 
stem have a bluish-tinted white glaze. 
In the centre inside a six-character Xuande mark within a double ring in 
underglaze blue. 
Unglazed foot-rim. Fine white paste. 





This stembowl is almost identical both in size, shape and colour to a stembowl in the National 
Palace Museum.’ Plain blue pieces are extremely rare in the 15th century and the M.F.E.A. is 
proud to have two Xuande marked specimens of very high quality in its collection (Nos. 31-32). 
At the recent excavations in Jingdezhen a Xuande marked bowl with blue glaze on the exterior 
and whiteglazed interior was found.” This bowl has the six-character mark written in two columns 
in underglaze blue on the base. Colour and potting seem to be very similar to that of the two 
pieces in our collection. 


1. Ming Xuande ciqi, Pl. 77. 
2. Imperial Porcelains of the Yongle and Xuande Periods, Pl. 95. 
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32 

Dish 

Xuande mark and period 

D: 20.8 H: 4.4 

OM 1977:89 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


Saucer shape, with spreading, rounded sides tapering to the rim, on high slightly 
tapering foot. Convex base. 

A rich dark-blue glaze covers both the exterior and the interior. The base and 
the inside of the foot-rim are covered with a slightly bluish-white transparent glaze. 

A six-character Xuande mark is written in underglaze blue within double rings 
on the base. 

The blue glaze on the interior of the dish has a small rust-coloured fleck. The 
blue reign mark on the base has some almost black parts. The glaze is wom, 
especially on the interior. 





The shape of this dish is very similar to that of a dragon decorated dish with blue glaze and 
another with plain yellow glaze in the National Palace Museum.' Dishes of this shape with 
underglaze copper red glaze are also found. 


1. Ming Xuande cigi, Pls. 84 and 104. Another blue dish with a dragon design on the whiteglazed interior is in the 
Historical Museum in Peking, which also has an underglaze red dish of the same shape: Zhongguo meishu quanji. 
Taoci. Vol. 3, Pls. 88 and 87. 
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33 
Incense burner 


c. 1436-57 
H: 13.3. D. of mouth: 10 
OM 1964:130 


From the Holger Lauritzen collection. 


In the shape of a cauldron (ding), with globular body, straight, cylindrical neck with 
projecting rim and three short legs. Two curved handles with eyelets at the base. 

Decorated on the exterior in underglaze blue with a continuous lotus scroll 
having four spiky blooms and trefoil leaves, on the body. Groups of dots between 
double lines on the neck. Double line around the rim. 

The blue colour has the characteristic black dots and in some places has 
acquired a brownish shade. The glaze has a greenish-blue tint. The feet and interior 
are unglazed and have burnt a light orange. Some cracks and small repairs. 


When I published details of this incense burner in an article in the Bulletin in 1965 I dated it to 
the late 14th or early 15th century, but made the remark that as it is a provincial ware ‘‘we shall 
not overlook the possibility of its being somewhat later’’.' In 1985 a very similar tripod censer 
came up for sale at Christie’s and was dated Yuan/early Ming.” But as early as in 1983 a third 
incense burner of the same type belonging to the Jiangxi Provincial Museum had been published.? 
Based on recent excavations, it has been attributed to the Zhengtong-Jingtai era (1436—57) 
together with a number of other blue and white wares apparently made for everyday use. It is 
extremely difficult to date this large group of non-Imperial wares made for the use of common 
people and for export, and the new excavations in China have been of great help in solving some 
of the problems involved. Very little has so far been known about porcelain production between 
the end of the Xuande reign and the beginning of the Chenghua era, and the new findings are 
accordingly most welcome. 


1. Jan Wirgin, “‘Ming Wares in the Lauritzen Collection”, B.M.F.E.A. No. 37, 1965, p. 197. 
2. Christie's London, on April 16-17, 1985, lot 189. 
3. Chugoku toji zenshu. Vol. 19, 1983, Pl. 20. 
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34 
Bowl 


Chenghua mark and period (1465-87) 

D: 15.8 H: 7 

OM 1977:82 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


With rounded sides and slightly everted lip, on low tapering foot. Slightly convex 
base. Delicately potted. 

Decorated on the exterior in underglaze blue in graduated washed-blue tones 
with three clusters of fruiting melon vines, all with undulating tendrils, two clusters 
producing six melons each, the third with four fruits. Double line borders below the 
rim and around the base and the foot. Plain interior. 

Six-character Chenghua mark within double ring in underglaze blue on the 
base. Clear white glaze. 





This beautiful palace bowl decorated with a fruiting melon vine belongs to a well-known type. 
Several examples with the same decoration are known, all with the same delicate potting and fine 
painting.’ Palace bowls, on the whole, form quite a large group in spite of their present rarity and 
are well represented in public collections. A substantial number of bowls covering almost all 
different varieties found are in the National Palace Museum in Taipei. 


1. One bowl of this type from the Palmer collection is illustrated by Jenyns: Ming Pottery and Porcelain, P]. 63a; 
another, one of a pair, in the Percival David Foundation (No. A644) is published by Lion-Goldschmidt: loc.cit., 
Pl. 78. Further examples are in the British Museum, illustrated in: Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 5, 1981, Pl. 177; in the 
Tsui Museum of Art, loc.cit., Pl. 73; in the S.C. Ko Tianminlou Collection: loc.cit., Vol. I, Pl. 31 and in the Ataka 
Collection: Masterpieces of Old Chinese Ceramics from Ataka Collection, Pl. 89. According to Jenyns the type is 
also represented in the National Palace Museum. 
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35 

Pair of bowls 

Chenghua mark and period 

D: 14.5 H:7 

OM 1977:81 

From the Axel and Nora Lundgren collection. 


With rounded sides and slightly everted lip, on low, almost straight foot. Slightly 
convex base. Delicately potted. 

Painted in a strong, brilliant, light underglaze blue with washed tones. The 
exterior has a musk mallow (huang shukui) scroll in arching quatrefoil formation 
comprising four open blooms with, and separated from each other, by five and six- 
pointed star-shaped leaves with serrated edges and a bud. The interior has a similar 
scroll bearing five blooms around a central medallion painted with a six-petalled 
flower head within double circles. Double line border below the inside and outside 
of the rim and around the foot. 

Six-character Chenghua mark within double ring in underglaze blue on the 
base. Clear white glaze. 


r 7 
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This pair of palace bowls decorated with a graceful mallow scroll also belongs to a large and 
characteristic group with slight variations in the design. Bowls of this type are found in a number 
of collections. 


1. One very similar bow] is illustrated in the catalogue Exhibition of Ancient Chinese Ceramics from the Kau Chi 
Society, Hong Kong 1982, Pl. 73 and another one is illustrated in Sekai Toji Zenshu, Vol. 14, Pls. 163—164. Others 
are in the British Museum: Onental Ceramics, Vol. 5, No. 174; in the David Foundation: Medley op.ar. No. 
A646; in the Ataka Collection: Masterpieces of Old Chinese Ceramics from Ataka Collection, P|. 87.; in the 
Gementemuseum in the Hague: Jansen, B. Chinese ceramicks, No. 138; and in the National Palace Museum. 
Taipei: Ming Chenghua cigi, Pl. 80. Bowls of the same type were also formerly in the Luff collection: O.CS. 
exhibition catalogue The Arts of the Ming Dynasty, 1957, No. 132; and in the Elva Bernat collection; Valenstein, 
Ming Porcelains, Pl. 23. 
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36 
Bowl 


Chenghua mark and period 

D: 15.5 

OM 1964:135 

From the Holger Lauritzen collection. 


Hemispherical shape with flaring rim, on low tapering foot. Convex base. Delicately 
potted. 

The decoration on the exterior, which is painted in a pale, brilliant underglaze 
blue containing small darker dots, shows a gently curving continuous camellia scroll 
with six blooms. Double line borders below the rim and around the base and the 
foot. Plain interior. 

Six-character Chenghua mark in underglaze blue within double circle on base. 

Fine white paste and clear white glaze. 





Unlike the designs found on the two preceding types of palace bowls, this bowl is decorated with a 
pattern which seems to be very rare. I have not been able to find any other example with this 
particular design. But in the National Palace Museum, Taipei there is a Chenghua marked bow] of 
slightly different shape which has this design. The bowl is apparently a later copy of a Chenghua 
original.' The mark on the bowl is quite different from that found on our bowl, which is very 
typical of the period. Our mark is written with a rather thick brush, the blue colour is watery and 
thinly applied and the calligraphy is very characteristic of the Chenghua period. 


1. Ming Chenghua ciqi, P|. 81. 
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37 
Bowl 


Chenghua mark and period 

D: 20.7 H: 9.3 D. of foot: 8 

OM 1964:170 

From the Holger Lauritzen collection. 


Bell-shaped with flaring rim on low, tapering foot. 

Decorated on the exterior in underglaze red with three fishes. Finely incised 
anhua design consisting of a row of lotus petal panels above the foot on the exterior, 
and a dragon in the centre inside. 

Six-character Chenghua mark within double circle in underglaze blue on base. 

The glaze is fine and smooth and of a slightly bluish tint, in some places it has a 
yellowish discolouration. The red fishes stand out in slight relief, and the glaze has 
here an orange-peel surface. The red underglaze colour has a maroon tinge. The 
period mark is written in a greyish blue colour. 

The paste is fine, white and close-grained, and has burnt light reddish brown at 
the edges of the unglazed foot-rim. 


This superb bowl is undoubtedly the rarest and most outstanding porcelain piece in our collec- 
tion. Ming specimens decorated with fishes or fruits in underglaze red are very rare and highly 
appreciated. They were extensively copied, especially during the ] 8th century and later. The two 
most famous periods for this kind of decoration are Xuande and Chenghua. Indeed, we know of 
very few genuine Xuande pieces of this type, but although the Chenghua underglaze red was 
famous we know of still fewer genuine pieces with this mark. Apart from our bowl there are only 
two other known pieces. They are a pair of bowls in the National Palace Museum in Taipei.! 
These bowls are almost identical to our bowl. On the outside they have the three fishes arranged 
in the same way; they are not all swimming in the same direction; two fishes swim to the left, and 
one to the right. On the outside of these bowls we also find finely incised lotus petal panels. The 
mesurements of the bowls are exactly the same as those of our bowl. 

During a visit to Taiwan at the turn of the year 1957/58 Soame Jenyns had the opportunity 
to see and handle porcelain in the Palace Collection, and in his report he makes the following 
remark: ‘‘It is curious that the only Ch’eng-hua pieces decorated in underglaze red I met with at 
Pei-kou were the bowls decorated with red fishes. Another of these are in the Lauritzen 
Collection and was exhibited at Copenhagen in 1950. These three wonderful pieces are indisput- 
ably Ch’eng-hua.’”? During a visit to the National Palace Museum in 1982 I also had the privilege 
handling and closely examining those two bowls myself and there can be no doubt that our bow! is 
contemporary with the ones in the former Palace collection. 


1. Both bowls are illustrated in: Illustrated Catalogue of Chinese Government Exhibits for the International Exhibition 
of Chinese Art in London. Vol. II, No. 164. One of them is also illustrated in colour in: Porcelain of the National 
Palace Museum. Underglaze Red Ware of the Ming Dynasty, p. 64, Pl. 4.; and the other one in black and white in: 
Ming Chenghua cigi, Pl. 98. 
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38 

Cup 

Chenghua mark and period 

D: 7.5 H: 3.2 

HM 2082 

From the Margot Holmes collection. 


With wide mouth and low, slightly rounded sides on thin, shallow ring-foot. 

Painted, in doucai-style, on the exterior in underglaze blue washed over with 
pale green, red and pale aubergine enamels with four flower sprays. Blue double 
lines below the rim and a single line above the base. 

The interior is decorated in underglaze blue on the flat bottom with a four- 
pronged vajra surrounded by a row of eight radiating lotus petal panels, each 
enclosing a character in lan-tsha script. 

On the base is a six-character Chenghua mark in underglaze blue within a 
double square. Superimposed upon this mark is a six-character Longqing (1567-72) 
mark in dark red enamel within a double square. 

The unglazed foot-rim shows a fine white paste which has burnt a light reddish 
brown at the edge. 





This interesting little cup is the only example in our collection of a doucai decorated Chenghua 
ware. Several small cups with doucai decoration in this particular shape are in the National Palace 
Museum.! Among them is one which seems almost identical both in size and decoration.* On the 
exterior of the bowl there are the same unidentified flower sprays and on the interior the double 
vajra design with inscribed petal panels in underglaze blue. In her text to the catalogue Teresa 
Tsao remarks that double vajras are repeatedly found on Chenghua imperial porcelain and on 
mid-Ming underglaze blue ware excavated in the Philippines. On a brush washer in the National 
Palace Museum, of the same shape as our cup but larger, the only decoration is a double vajra in 
doucai on the bottom of the interior.* The popularity of this motif can be related to the interest in 
various Buddhist rites and the patronage given to Buddhism by the Chenghua Emperor under the 
influence of his powerful mistress Lady Wan. 

The underglaze blue Chenghua mark on our cup is almost completely concealed by the 
Longging mark written in thick red enamel. Why this badly written mark from the short and 
rather insignificant reign of Longqing has been added to the cup later on is difficult to understand. 
In his introduction to the catalogue of the London exhibition 1936 Kuo Pao-ch’ang makes the 
extraordinary statement that “The wu-ts’ai, or five-coloured enamels of the Lung Ch’ing period 
(1567-1572) may rival those of Ch’eng Hua...”.4 No marked Lunggqing pieces which have 


1. Ming Chenghua cigi, Pls. 48, 49, 51. 

2. Ibid., Pl. 48. 

3. Ibid., Pl. 128. 

4. Illustrated Catalogue of Chinese Government Exhibits ..., Vol. II, Porcelain., p. 26. 
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survived seem to bear out this judgement. Could this be an attempt to produce such a piece with 
the help of a false reign mark, and in that case for what purpose? Or is this a piece which has been 
smuggled out of the palace and re-marked with a less famous reign mark to conceal its value? 

In the Percival David Foundation there are two cups, almost identical to the one in our 
collection and to that in the National Palace Museum.° One of these cups® has a Longqing mark in 
reddish brown enamel superimposed on the underglaze blue Chenghua mark in exactly the same 
way as on our cup. On the cup in the National Palace Museum the white glaze covering the 
Chenghua reign mark on the base appears to have been scratched off, as if an attempt has been 
made to change its date. In a discussion on this cup and the similar one in the Percival David 
Foundation Teresa Tsao comes to the conclusion that an attempt was made by craftsmen of the 
Longqing period to pass off some Chenghua pieces as their own work, apparently because they 
had been unable to copy them successfully.’ In view of the great appreciation enjoyed by these 
wares during the Longqing and Wanli periods this is of course possible, but it is still a mystery why 
precisely those rather insignificant little cups should have been the subject of this fraud. Further- 
more, the Longqing mark is so clumsily applied that, on closer inspection, it could hardly have 
deceived anyone. 


5. Margaret Medley, Illustrated Catalogue of Ming Polychrome Wares, London 1978, Nos. 11, 12. 
6. No. 12 (A 717). 
7. Ming Chenghua ciqi. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY: Erik Cornelius 
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From Eclecticism to Syncretism 
Revaluation of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s 
Two-School Theory 
by 
David Teh-Yu Wang 


Part I 
Northern-School Painters as Seen 


by Tung Ch’i-Ch’ang 


The division of Chinese landscape paintings into the Southern and Northern Schools 
was proposed by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636) at the end of the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Since then it has become an issue that has 
fully engaged Chinese art theorists. It has been so influential that its aftermath is still 
perceivable: its authorship has caused many debates,’ and the validity of the division 
has often been criticized.? Art historians have examined this theory within the 
cultural context of Tung’s time, and have brought thoughtful insights to his theory.? 
Tung’s development as a theorist, however, has not yet received due attention. This 
study will examine and reevaluate Tung’s development of the Two-School theory 
and contend that the discrepancies often noted among Tung’s comments reveal 
different stages of his thought. The article will be divided into two parts. In the first 
part I will examine the discrepancies found among the major statements Tung made 
in relation to the Two-School theory. To explain these discrepancies, I will 
summarize and reexamine the so-called Northern-School painters from Tung’s point 
of view. In the second part of the article, I will examine Tung’s collection of 
Northern School paintings chronologically.* I will then proceed to theorize the 
formation and development of Tung’s Two-School theory.” 


1. The authorship of this theory has been attributed to Tung Ch’i-ch’ang and his contemporary Mo Shih-lung (ca. 
1538-1587). Shen Fu and Wai-kam Ho say that Tung Ch’'i-ch’ang first proposed it (Shen Fu, ‘‘A Study of the 
Authorship of the ‘Hua-shuo’’’, in Proceedings of the International Symposium on Chinese Painting. Taipei: 
National Palace Museum, 1970. Wai-kam Ho, ‘Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s New Orthodoxy and the Southern School 
Theory,”’ in Christian F. Murk, ed., Artists and Traditions: Uses of the Past in Chinese Culture. Princeton: The Art 
Museum, Princeton University, 1976, pp. 113-129). However, Nelson Wu, in ‘“‘Tung Ch’i-ch'ang and the 
Landscape Painting in the Late Ming and Early Ch'ing” in Kohara Hironobu ed., Bunjinga shuihen (Compen- 
dium of Literati Painting), vol. V, Appendix (Tokyo: Chuo koron-sha, 1978), still credits Mo Shih-lung. The 
convincing arguments made by Fu, in my opinion, have closed the case on authorship. 

2. Yu Chien-hua has made the most comprehensive art-historiographic study of this theory in his Chung-kuo shan- 
shui-hua te nan-pei-tsung lun (The Theory of Southern and Northern Schools in Chinese Landscape Painting) 
(Shanghai: People’s Publication, 1963). 

3. See, for example, Wen Fong, ‘Tung Ch’'i-ch’ang and the Orthodox Theory of Painting,’”’ in National Palace 
Museum Quarterly, Vol. Il, No. 3 (Jan., 1968), pp. 1-26. James Cahill’s discussion of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang in The 
Distant Mountains: Chinese Painting of the Late Ming Dynasty, 1570-1644 (New York & Tokyo: Weatherhill, 
1982) is more encompassing in this aspect. The most inspiring effort is made by Wai-kam Ho, ‘‘Tung Ch’i- 
ch’ang’s New Orthodoxy,” which gives an insightful glimpse into the essence of this theory. 

4. At the final stage of writing this article, a most recent and thorough chronicle of Tung by Jen Tao-pin, Tung 
Ch’'i-ch'ang hsi-nien (Chronicle of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang) (Peiking: Wen-wu Publication, 1988) has come to my 
attention. This chronicle confirms what I have done so far in dating Tung's comments. 

5. To facilitate reading, the style or studio names of the painters in the quotations will be given as their proper 
names without further notice. All quotations are my translations. 
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Analysis of the discrepancies in the Two-School theory 


It is generally agreed that the Two-School theory is primarily based on a literati sense 
of values. Tung Ch’i-ch’ang consciously expressed such pride in the following 
comment: 


According to the books on painting, those Ministers [Shang-shu] who were also versed in painting 
were Yen Su [991-1040] of the Sung,® Kao K’o-kung [1248-1310] of the Yiian, and I in the 
present dynasty; [the three of us] constitute the three legs of a ting tripod. As for Sung Ti [ca. 
1015—ca. 1080] and Chao Meng-fu [1254-1322], they were prominent among prime ministers 
[who also excelled in painting].’ 


In this statement made in 1625 or slightly later,2> Tung proudly boasted of his 
elevated literati status and prominent official rank. In other words, a strong sense of 
being a literati painter underlies the Two-School theory. This theory is thus an art 
historical evaluation from the viewpoint of a literati painter —an artist whose art 
combines poetry, calligraphy, and painting, and which embodies a lofty personality, 
an elevated integrity, and a prestigious social status. Tung was certainly not the first 
to hold this view: the concept of literati painting had a long tradition, traceable back 
to the Northern Sung. 

With such an emphasis on the literati tradition, it is not surprising that the Two- 
School theory embodies the division between literati painting and professional 
painting. There are two major statements on the Two-School division in Tung’s 
writings, Jung-t’ai chi (Anthology of the Board of Rites). I will quote them in the 
order of appearance. The first one which will be referred to as Statement A begins 
with a clear denotation of literati painting: 


Literati painting began with Wang Wei [699-759]. Later, Tung Yiian [fl. 937-976], Chi-jan [fl. 
ca. 960-980], Li Ch’eng [919-967], and Fan K’uan [ca. 960—ca. 1030] were his descendants. Li 
Kung-lin [ca. 1049—after 1100], Wang Shen [ca. 1036—after 1100], Mi Fu [1052-1107], and Mi 
Yu-jen [1072-1151] all derived from Tung Yiian and Chi-jan. The Four Masters of the Yiian 
dynasty— Huang Kung-wang [1269-1354], Wang Meng [ca. 1308-1385], Ni Tsan 
[1301-1374], and Wu Chen [1280-1354] — were all his [Wang Wei’s] orthodox heirs. In the 
present dynasty, Wen Cheng-ming [1470-1559] and Shen Chou [1427-1509] inherited 
[Wang’s] habit and bowl [i.e., his orthodoxy]. As for Ma Yiian [fl. ca. 1190—after 1264], Hsia 
Kuei [fl. lst half of the 13th century], Li T’ang [ca. 1070s—1150s] and Liu Sung-nien [ca. 
] 150-after 1225], they belonged to the School of Li Ssu-hsiin [651-716]. We should not follow 
them. 


6. See his biography in T’o-t’o et al., Sung shih (History of the Sung) in the History of Twenty-five Dynasties ed. 
(Shanghai: Ku-chi Press, 1986), 298: 6287. For his artistic attainments, see Hsiian-ho hua-p'u (Hua-shih ts’ung- 
shu ed.), 11: 127-128. 

7. Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, Hua-chih (Purposes of Painting), in Jung-t'ai-chi, 4 vols (Taipei: National Central Library, 
facsimile reprint [1968] of the 1630 ed. of his Wen-chi and Shih-chi [Anthology of Poems and Literary 
Compositions] and the late Ming ed. of Pieh-chi [Addendum], proofread by Yeh Yu-sheng and published in 
Fukien), 6:17a (IV:2121). 

8. This colophon is also found in Ch’ing-fu san-jen, Tung Hua-t'ing shu-hua lu (Record of the Calligraphy and 
Painting by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang) (I-shu ts’ung-shu ed., vol. 25, p. 20). This colophon belongs to the two colophons 
given to the eighth painting rendered after Kao K’o-kung’s style in the ‘Big Album in Imitation of Sixteen 
Masters”’ (fa shih-liu-chia chii-ts'e). The quoted one, on the right of the painting, is undated, but the other, on 
the left, is dated 1625. Because Tung was appointed Minister in 1625, and this title was mentioned in the 
quoted colophon, the colophon should have been made in 1625 or slightly later. In the dated colophon Tung 
wrote that his great grandmother was the eighth generation of the offspring of Kao K’o-kung, a lineage that was 
not irrelevant to the literati undertone of the Two-School theory. 

9. Tung, Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, 6:4b (1V:2096). 


10] 


In this undated statement, the lineages of these two Schools were by and large 
established. The following table summarizes Tung’s categorizations: 


School of Li Ssu-hsiin 
Li Ssu-hsiin 

Ma Yuan 

Hsia Kuei 

Li T’ang 


Liu Sung-nien 


School of Literati Painters 

Wang Wei Wang Shen 

Tung Yuan Mi Fu 

Chi-jan Mi Yu-jen 

Li Ch’eng Four Masters of the Yiian 
Fan K’uan Wen Cheng-ming 

Li Kung-lin Shen Chou 


Four points are noteworthy in Tung’s statement. First, Tung used ‘‘School of Literati 
Painters” and ‘‘School of Li Ssu-hsiin”’ instead of ‘‘Southern School’’ and ‘‘Northern 
School.”’ Second, the ‘‘we’’ to whom Tung referred denoted none other than the 
literati painters. Third, without giving reasons, Tung declared that the School of Li 
Ssu-hsiin should not be followed. Fourth, Tung mentioned Ming painters. 

A second statement by Tung, which will be referred to as Statement B, attempt- 
ed to relate the Two-School division to the Ch’an schism: 


In Ch’an Buddhism, there are the Southern and the Northern Schools; they were schismatized in 
the T’ang dynasty. The Southern and the Northern Schools of painting were also separated in the 
T’ang, but the painters [in these two Schools were] not [categorized according to whether they 
were] southerners or northerners. 

The Northern School was [established by] the colored landscapes by Li Ssu-hsiin and his son 
[Li Chao-tao, fl. ca. 670-703]. When [this School was] passed down to the Sung dynasty, there 
were Chao Kan [fl. ca. 961-975], Chao Po-chii [ca. 1120-1166], Chao Po-su [1123-1182], and 
the generation of Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei. 

The Southern School was headed by Wang Wei, who initiated the practice of using [ink] 
wash, and changed the method of outlining and coloring.!° His inheritors were Chang Tsao, 
Ching Hao [fl. ca. 870-930], Kuan T’ung [fl. ca. 907-923], Tung Yiian, Chii-jan, Kuo Chung- 
shu [ca. 910—ca. 977], Mi father and son [Mi Fu and Mi Yu-jen], as well as the Four Masters of 
the Yiian dynasty. It is like after the Sixth Patriarch [Hui-neng; 638-713] there are the Schools of 
Ma Chi, Yiin-men, and Lin-chi, [etc.]; there are many descendants. [As a contrast,] the 
Northern School declined... Su Shih [1036-1101], in his encomiums on the murals by Wu Tao- 
tzu [fl ca. 710—760] and Wang Wei, also said: ‘‘I cannot find fault with Wang Wei.” It is well 
said. 


The following table summarizes Tung’s classifications of the painters in the past: 


Northern School Southern School 
Li Ssu-hstin Wang Wei 
Li Chao-tao Chang Tsao 
Chao Kan Ching Hao 
Chao Po-chi Kuan T’ung 
Chao Po-su Tung Yuan 
Ma Yian Chi-jan 
Hsia Kuei Kuo Chung-shu 
Mi Fu 
Mi Yu-jen 


Four Masters of the Yiian 


10. In all the modern editions or quotations, Chinese or Japanese, the character yen (pretty) is rendered as che (cut). 


I now follow the Ming edition. 


ll. Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:6b (1V:2100). 
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Our understanding of Tung’s Two-School theory derives mainly from these two 
statements. One can discern certain differences between these seemingly similar 
statements. First, ‘Southern School vs. Northern School’’ was used in Statement B 
in lieu of ‘School of Literati Painters vs. School of Li Ssu-Hsiin.” The parallelism 
between School of Li Ssu-hsiin vs. School of Literati Painters and Northern School 
vs. Southern School is not precise. Second, Chao Kan and the Chao brothers were 
mentioned as Northern School painters, while Li T’ang was excluded. Moreover, 
while Li Ch’eng, Fan Kuan, Li Kung-lin, and Wang Shen were excluded from the 
Southern School, Chang Tsao, Ching Hao, Kuan T’ung, and Kuo Chung-shu were 
included. Third, the categorical criterion was defined not as a geographic, but a 
technical one, i.e., the colored vs. the inked. Fourth, while Tung definitely related in 
Statement A that the School of Li Ssu-hsiin should not be followed, he did not 
disparage the Northern School in Statement B. If one reads deprecation of the 
Northern School in Statement B, it is, at most, implied through Su Shih’s praise of 
Wang Wei. Fifth, there was a historical allusion to Ch’an Buddhism in Statement B, 
lacking in Statement A.!? It is clear in Statement B that Tung attempted a theoretical 
basis for the division, and a justification for the popularity, — yet not necessarily the 
excellence, — of the Southern over the Northern School. Finally, unlike Statement 
A, the pedigrees in Statement B did not extend into the Ming dynasty. 

The inconsistences between the two statements indicate a lack of coherence 
within Tung’s art historical framework. Such inconsistences, however, might reflect 
a change in Tung’s art historical point of view. Satisfactory dating of these two 
statements, therefore, becomes a prerequisite for a discussion of such a possible 
change. It has been suggested that the Two-School theory was first proposed before 
1600. Mainly based on Hua-shuo (Comments on Painting), Shen Fu has suggested 
that Tung’s Two-School theory was formulated around 1598;'3 based on Tung’s 
Lun-hua so-yen (Miscellaneous Notes on Painting), Wai-kam Ho also suggests a date 
no earlier than 1588.'* This study will suggest a dating much later than 1600. 


Northern-School painters as seen by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 


Since Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s preference for the painters in the Southern School is 
indisputable, his opinion of the Northern-School painters in the two statements 
becomes the foremost concern of this study. A comprehensive examination of 
Tung’s opinion about them is essential. At the outset I will refer to them simply as 
Northern-School painters without elaborating the niceties between the terms 
“School of Li Ssu-hsiin’’ and ‘Northern School.” Such niceties, as we will see later, 
are not without significance. 

Li Ssu-hsiin. Li Ssu-hsiin, the initiator of the Northern School, was pictured in 
Tung’s day also as the initiator of the Blue-and-Green (or Gold-and-Blue) manner. 
Tung rightly pointed out in Statement B that Wang Wei, who was slightly later than 


12. The inference of Ch’an Buddhism is one of the major reasons that Fu attributes the authorship of the Two- 
School theory to Tung Ch’i-ch’ang. Shen Fu, ‘‘A Study of the Authorship.” 

13. Ibid., esp. 110ff. 

14. “Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s New Orthodoxy,” esp. 114f. Wai-kam Ho referred to Hsien-ch’uang lun-hua (Leisure 
Discussion on Painting by Window) edited by Cheng Yiian-hsiin in Mei-yu-ko wen-yii (Literary Pleasure in the 
Mei-yu Studio) (Completed in 1627; 1630 ed.), Tsa-wen (miscellaneous essays): 7 a—10b. 
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Li Ssu-hsiin, ‘‘initiated the practice of using [ink] wash, and changed the method of 
outlining and coloring.’’ Although Wang Wei’s style was presumably much different 
from Li Ssu-hsiin’s, it has been suggested that Wang Wei might have been influ- 
enced by Li Ssu-hsiin in his early career.'> Perhaps Tung saw such a connection, for 
he accepted the use of gold speckle, a medium associated with Li Ssu-hsiin, as Wang 
Wei’s practice.!° Moreover, he reattributed to Wang Wei a Dwelling in the Moun- 
tains (Shan-chii t’u), which was rendered in the Blue-and-Green manner and had 
been conventionally attributed to Li Ssu-hsiin.!’ 

In the autumn of 1604 Tung made a copy after Wang Shen’s Layers of Moun- 
tains on Misty River (Yen-chiang tieh-chang t’u) (Fig. 1). In the colophon of 1614 
Tung recounted that he had seen in the collection of Hsiang Ytian-pien 
(1525-1590) a version of this painting, which was “similar to Li Ch’eng’s in 
brushwork, and close to Li Ssu-hsiin’s in coloration.” !® In 1614 Tung did not note Li 
Ssu-hsiin’s use of color as improper. 

Tung was not without interest in the manner of using mineral pigments and 
gold. He once commented on the paintings in this manner in a statement which will 
be referred to as Statement C: 


The School of Li Chao-tao was [manifested in the paintings of] Chao Po-chii and Chao Po-su. 
Their styles are very refined, yet there is a spirit of the literati. Those of the later generations who 
imitated this school grasped only the refinement, but not the elegancy. In the Yiian, there was 
only the hermit Ch’ien Hstian [ca. 1235-1300] [capable of doing so]. After five hundred years, 
there was Ch’iu Ying [1494/5-1552]... When Ch’iu Ying painted, he heard no noisy sound of 
drums and trumpets. His method was rather similar to esotericism. When I was about fifty of age 
[1604], I realized that this school should not be followed. It is like the quiet meditation in Ch’an 
Buddhism; only after enough sufferings have been experienced can [the state of] Boddhisattva be 
achieved. They are unlike the three masters — Tung Yiian, Chi-jan, and Mi Fu—who directly 
transcended and entered the land of Tathagata Buddha.!® 


This complimentary statement clearly indicates that, before 1604, Tung was fond of 
the heavily colored manner adopted by such Northern-School painters as Chao Po- 
chi: and Chao Po-su; he even listed Ch’ien Hsiian, the prominent literati painter, as 
their successor in the Yiian dynasty. Ch’ien Hsitian’s Dwelling in the Mountains 
(Shan-chii t'u) in the Palace Museum, Peking, which bears a colophon by Tung Ch’i- 
ch’ang, justifies Tung’s comment (Fig. 2). Moreover, the pedigree extended to Ch’iu 
Ying, a Ming painter who can be associated with Tung through their common friend 


15. Chuang Shen, “Wang Wei hui-hua yiian-liu te fen-hsi’’ (An Analysis of the Sources of Wang Wei's Painting), in 
his Chung-kuo shu-hua yen-chiu hsii-chi (Addendum to the Study of the History of Chinese Painting) (Taipei: 
Cheng-chung shu-chii, 1972), 447-468. 

16. For Tung’s discussion on Wang Wei's style, see Tung, Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:27a-30a (1V:2141-2147). His 
opinions can be summarized as follows: (1) The works attributed to Wang Wei that he saw in Hsiang Yiian- 
pien’s collection and the Chao Ling-jang's copy after Wang’s Pure Summer of a Lake-side Village (Hu-chuang 
ch'ing-hsia) that he saw in Peking bore no textural strokes but outlines. (2) The Kuo Chung-shu’s copy of the 
Wang-River Villa was rendered in minute textural strokes, which, Tung thought, was not far from Wang’s style. 
(3) The Snowscape by Chao Meng-fu that he saw in the capital was applied with a substantial amount of gold 
speckle. Tung believed that this painting was in the style of Wang Wei. 

17. Ch’en Chi-ju (1558-1639), Shu-hua shih (Record of Calligraphy and Painting) (Mei-shu ts'ung-shu ed., Vol. 5), 
p. 126; Ni-ku lu (Record of Indulging in Antiquity) (MSTS ed., Vol. 5), 3:256. Ch’en disagreed with Tung in 
this reattribution. 

18. Now in the Palace Museum, Taipei. The colophon that Tung made in 1614 was recorded in Jung-t’ai pieh-chi 
(6:15 a—b), but the date is not given. 

19. Tung, Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:50—-51 (1V:2187-88). 
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Hsiang Yiian-pien, even though they had never met. Tung’s fondness for this kind of 
painting was mainly due to the “refinement and elegancy’’ discernible in spite of 
heavy coloration, which was further imbued with the ‘“‘spirit of the literati.” Even 
so, Tung later changed his mind, because in the School of Li Ssu-hsiin the attain- 
ments were only achieved through ‘‘gradual awakening,’’ whereas in the School of 
Literati Painters, they were gained through ‘‘sudden enlightenment.” The ‘‘gradual 
awakening” alluded to the laborious outlining and coloring, while the ‘‘sudden 
enlightenment” referred to the spontaneous brushwork and the casual ink washes.”° 

Chao Kan. Tung suggested that Chao Kan was the successor of the Northern 
School in the Sung dynasty.2! However, Chao Kan’s style seems unrelated to Li Ssu- 
hsiin’s; his style is not much different from that of the Southern School. Even the 
theme of his only extant work, Along the River during Winter's First Snow (Fig. 3), is 
traceable to Wang Wei.” Some sections of this painting are close in style to the 
Wintry Groves and Layered Banks (Fig. 4) as noted by Richard Barnhart who 
confirmed Tung Yiian’s attribution.” At first glance, it seems that Chao Kan was 
listed in the Northern School merely because he was an academic painter.’ Yet, 
Tung was able to see other works of Chao, unavailable to us; thus his belief that Li 
T’ang closely followed Chao Kan’s style deserves serious consideration.”? Only 
through the connection between Chao Kan and Li T’ang can one understand why 
Tung put Chao Kan in the Northern School. 

Li T’ang, Ma Yiian, and Hsia Kuei. Tung copied mainly after works by Li 
T’ang, Ma Yiian, and Hsia Kuei in 1590 when he was a Hanlin Bachelor (shu-chi- 
shih) in Peking. Tung recollected in 1624: ‘“When I first served in officialdom [as 
Hanlin Bachelor in Peking], I used to borrow paintings from collectors in Peking to 
copy. They were mostly Sung originals by Ma Yuan, Hsia Kuei, and Li T’ang; there 
were seldom Yiian paintings.’’“° It was only in 1591, when Tung was on a short trip 
to Sung-chiang, that he began an extensive search for the works by the Four Masters 
of the Yiian.2” However, Tung’s new interest should not necessarily be construed as 
a negative opinion of the works of Li, Ma, and Hsia. 

Even though Tung commented in 1597 that the work of Chiang Shen (ca. 
1090-1138) revived ‘‘the tao of Tung Yiian and Chii-jan’s works, and were more 
than ten times above the [works of] Li T’ang, Kuo Hsi, Ma Yiian, and Hsia Kuei,”’”® 


20. It has been suggested that Tung tried to apply the different approaches in Ch’an to solve the geographical 
dilemma in his Two-School theory. Wai-kam Ho, ‘‘Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s New Orthodoxy,”’ esp. p. 116. 

21. Chao Kan, however, was active in the Southern T’ang state (937-975), not in the Sung dynasty as Tung 
claimed. 

22. Now in the National Palace Museum, Taipei. For a study on this painting, see John Hay, ‘‘‘Along the River 
during Winter’s First Snow’: A Tenth-Century Handscroll and Early Chinese Narrative,” in The Burlington 
Magazine (May 1972), 294-302. 

23. The Wintry Groves and Layered Banks is now in the Kurogawa Collection, Hyogo, Japan. Richard Barnhart, 
Marriage of the Lord of the River: A Lost Landscape by Tung Yiian (Ascona: Artibus Asiae Publishers, 1970), 
31-33. 

24. Suggested by Hsii Fu-kuan, Chung-kuo i-shu ching-shen (The Spirits of Chinese Art), Rev. 8th ed. (Taipei: Taiwan 
hstieh-sheng shu-chii, 1984), 441 f. 

25. Ch’ing-fu san-jen, Tung Hua-t’ing shu-hua lu, p. 2. 

26. “Colophon to Tung Yian’s Lung-su chiao-ming t'u,’’ Shih-ch'ti pao-chi hsii-pien (Compiled 1793. Taipei: 
National Palace Museum facsimile ed.), V:2650. Also, Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:32a (1V:2151). 

27. Ibid. 

28. ‘Colophon to Chiang Shen’s Thousand Miles of Rivers and Mountains (Ch’ien-li chiang-shan t'u), now in the 
National Palace Museum, Taipei (Fig. 5). Tung was so fond of this work that he inscribed a colophon on it again 
in 1599. Shih-ch’i pao-chi (Compiled in 1745. Taipei: National Palace Museum facsimile ed. 1971), 
1238-1239. 
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he did not necessarily mean to disparage them. Since Tung had never criticized Kuo 
Hsi, Kuo’s juxtaposition with Li, Ma, and Hsia indicates that this comment was 
more an aesthetic evaluation than a comparison in the context of the Two-School 
theory. 

In his collection Tung had an Album of Collected Old Paintings (Chi-ku hua-ts’e) 
comprising a set of fourteen paintings.*? There were two Chou Wen-chii (first half 
of the tenth century), one Ku Hung-chung (first half of the tenth century), one 
Chao Ling-jang (fl. 1067-1100), two Chao Po-chii, two Chao Po-su, one Hsia Kuei, 
one Ma Yuan, one Ma Lin (early thirteenth century), and one Liu Sung-nien (late 
twelfth century-early thirteenth century). The colophon to Hsia Kuei’s painting 
bore a date equivalent to 1597. Tung mentioned that he had spent seven years 
purchasing ninety-two paintings from a certain Mr. Chu. From these, he selected 
only these fourteen paintings for the album in concern. It is noticeable that Tung 
treasured the paintings by the Chao brothers, Ma Yuan, Ma Lin, and Liu Sung- 
nien — the five painters most frequently placed in the Northern School. The fact that 
Tung still paid much attention to the Northern-School painters in 1597 further 
supports the argument that Tung’s praise of Chiang Shen in the same year was not 
conceived in the context of the Two-School theory. 

Tung even brought Ni Tsan together with Ma Yian and Hsia Kuei in a poem he 
inscribed on a painting he made in 1614 in the style of Ni Tsan, saying that they 
shared the same lament over the loss of territory: ‘‘Living as a hermit in left-over 
waters and broken mountains/ [Ni] was able to grasp the [feeling] of Ma and Hsia 
when they first crossed the [Yangtze] River//’° Ni Tsan’s lofty personality under 
Mongol rule is well known; it is thus significant that Tung should mention them in 
the same breath. Had Tung denigrated Ma and Hsia, he would not have made such a 
comparison. 

Though placed in the Northern School, Li T’ang received high praise from 
Tung. For more than thirty years Tung had in his collection Li T’ang’s Small Scene of 
River and Mountain (Chiang-shan hsiao-ching) (Fig. 6). In the colophon of 1623, 
Tung mentioned that this painting made him ‘‘sigh with admiration for its marvel- 
ousness, not even [knowing how to] begin copying.’’*! Later Tung was able to buy 
this painting by adding to a great deal of money the famous calligraphy of Wang Hsi- 
chih (321-379 or 303-379) — ‘‘Hsing-jang t’ieh’’ — in trade. As late as 1633,°7 Tung 
presented this painting as a farewell gift to Grand Mentor (equivalent to Prime 
Minister) Chou Yen-ju (1588-1644) when the latter was forced to retire to Ching- 
hsi (i.e., I-hsing) because of political rivalry.*? In the same colophon he expressed his 
wish of visiting Chou at Ching-hsi someday, following the example of Chuang Ti 
visiting Wang Wei in retirement at the Wang-River Villa. In addition, Tung also 


29. Wang K’o-yii, San-hu wang (Coral Net) (Shih-yiian ts’ung-shu ed.), Painting: 19:8a—9b. 

30. Li Jih-hua (1565-1635), Wei-shui-hsiian jih-chi (Journal of Wei-shui Studio) (Wu-hsing Mr. Liu's Chia-yeh- 
t'ang ed., 1923), 7:43. a—b. 

31. This painting is now in the collection of the National Palace Museum, Taipei. Tung’s colophons are given in 
Jung-t'ai pieh-chi 2:19a (IV:1751). According to Shih-ch’ti pao-chi hsii-pien (3623), Tung’s colophons to this 
painting are dated 1623 and 1633. 

32. The other colophon to the Small Scene, Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, 2:19b (1V:1752). 

33. Shortly before Chou stepped down, Tung had composed and written a short biography of Chou to celebrate 
Chou’s promotion to the first rank (i-p’in). The text is given in Shih-ch’ii pao-chi hsii-pien, 3623. 
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made a copy after a Li T’ang’s handscroll in 1623.°4 Tung’s high regard for Li T’ang’s 
paintings is undeniable. 

Although Li T’ang was an academic painter and used the “‘axe-cut’” textural 
stroke, one of the common characteristics among the Southern Sung academic 
painters, Tung still admired him. Had he a low regard for Li T’ang’s paintings after 
1604 (See Statement C), he would not have presented Li’s painting to Chou Yen-ju. 

The Chao brothers. Tung believed that Chao Po-chii and Chao Po-su directly 
inherited Li Ssu-hstin’s Gold-and-Blue (or Blue-and-Green) manner. Contrary to 
what one would expect, Tung highly praised the Chao brothers on many occasions. 

Tung recollected that he had seen and admired in 1590 a colored handscroll by 
Chao Po-chii, The Peach Blossom Spring (T’ao-ytian t’u); he lamented that he could 
not afford the price of ‘“‘fifty cities’ to acquire this painting.*° In the third month of 
1597, he examined a Three Lives (San-sheng t’u) by Chao Po-chi, together with a 
White Lotus Club (Pai-lien-she t’u) by Li Kung-lin, the famous literati painter of the 
Northern Sung, and a Literati Gathering (Wen-hui t’u) by Chou Wen-chii.°° Tung’s 
respect for the Chao brothers’ work perhaps reached its zenith around 1606 when 
he served at Wu-ch’ang. Tung viewed Chao Po-su’s Golden Temples amid Myriad 
Pines (Wan-sung chin-chiieh) (Fig. 7) in the summer of 1606, and made a painting 
trying to emulate it.°’ In the same year Tung also made a painting in the style of 
Chao Po-chi, depicting a famous poem by Su Shih.*® Tung must have been much 
impressed by the Chao brothers. Yearning for home in the fall of 1606, Tung 
painted a Solitary Temple amid Clear Mountain Mists (Ch’ing-lan hsiao-shih t’u). He 
did not finish this painting because he was hesitant about the coloring; presumably 
the painting was rendered in the heavy coloration of the Chao brothers because he 
associated it with their names in 1610 at the completion of this painting. 

No later than 1610 Tung had inscribed a colophon to a Snow Scene attributed to 
Emperor Hui-tsung. Tung, judging from the seal, reattributed this painting to Chao 
Po-su. He commented: ‘‘Po-chii and Po-su were royal clansmen [of the Sung 
dynasty]. Their pictorial attainments were not inferior to Chao Ling-jang’s. Chao 
Po-su’s paintings are particularly rare; they followed and acquired the essence of Yen 
Wen-kuei’s [style].’’*° 

In his preface to the Album of the Paintings by the Masters of the Sung and Yiian 
(Sung-Yiian ming-chia hua-ts’e) in his collection in 1610, Tung mentioned that he 
was most fond of paintings by Chao Po-chii and Chao Meng-fu.*! For this album 


34. Ch’ing-fu san-jen, Tung Hua-t’ing shu-hua lu, p. 2. It is in this colophon that Tung mentioned Li T’ang’s close 
relationship with Chao Kan’s style. 

35. Tung, Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:34b—-35a (I1V:2156-2157). 

36. Tung, Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:5a—b (IV:2097-98). 

37. Tung, Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:16b—17a (IV:2120-2121). The date of this colophon is not given; only the office at 
Wu-ch'ang is mentioned. Since Tung served at this post from the spring of 1605 through the autumn of 1606, 
and Tung was busy visiting the Tung-t’ing Lake in the summer of 1605, this painting must have been made in 
the summer of 1606. A painting of the same title is now in the Palace Museum, Peking, but it bears no colophon 
by Tung. 

38. Tung, Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, 6:25. (1V:2137). Again, the date of this colophon is not given. Judging from the theme 
of Su Shih’s poem, i.e., a pleasant afternoon nap in summer, this painting should be dated to the summer of 
1606. 

39. Wu Sheng, Ta-kuan lu (Record of Magnificent View) (Prefaced 1713. Taipei: National Central Library, 
facsimile reprint, 1970), 19:36a. 

40. Li Jih-hua, Wei-shui-hstian jih-chi, 2:14a—15b. 

41. Wang K’o-yii, San-hu wang, Painting. 19:7 a—8a. 
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Tung selected twenty paintings from among about one hundred paintings in his 
collection. These included paintings by Li Ch’eng, Chao Ling-jang, Ching Hao, Kuo 
Chung-shu, Chao Meng-fu, Wang Shen, Chao Po-chi, Chu Jui (fl. first half of the 
twelfth century), Tung Yiian,** Ts’ao Chih-po (1272-1355), Wang Meng 
(1308-1385), and Ni Tsan. The statement that the paintings by Chao Po-chii and 
Chao Meng-fu were his favorites is of particular interest. Tung also noted that he 
was not satisfied with the paintings by Ts’ao Chih-po, Wang Meng, and Ni Tsan in 
this album and that he intended to replace them. This discontent contrasts with 
Tung’s appreciation of the paintings by Chao Po-chii in this album. Since Tung 
indicates that the paintings in this album had been accumulated over twenty years, 
he should have started the collection no later than 1590. It thus seems that Tung’s 
appreciation for the work of the Chao brothers remained from 1590 through 1610. 

In 1602 Tung was able to acquire from the Hsiang family collection Chao 
Meng-fu’s Autumn Colors on the Ch'iao and Hua Mountains (Fig. 8).*° Inspired by 
this new acquisition, he made a painting in the same year, combining the styles of 
Chao Po-chti, Chao Ling-jang, and Chao Meng-fu — he had already in his collection 
a Reading in Spring Mountains (Ch’un-shan tu-shu t'u) by Chao Po-chii and a Pure 
Summer in a Waterfront Village (Chiang-hsiang ch'ing-hsia) by Chao Ling-jang. 
Although Tung said that Chao Meng-fu had combined the strengths of Chao Ling- 
jang and Chao Po-chii, and he himself had learned mostly from Chao Meng-fu, 
Chao Po-chii was not regarded as less important.“ In 1615 Tung made an Autumn 
Mountains (Ch’iu-shan t’u) in the style of (fang) Chao Po-chii.” In 1618, Tung 
carried with him ten paintings on board the boat on a trip, among which was a Spring 
Time (Ch’un-yin t’u) by Chao Po-chti, together with a Chao Meng-fu, two Ni Tsan, 
two Huang Kung-wang, and the famous Ch’ing-pien Mountain by Wang Meng (Fig. 
9).*° As late as 1625, Tung had acquired and imitated a small landscape painting by 
Chao Po-su.*’ 

Tung’s admiration for the work of the Chao brothers may well have been 
because he was impressed by their royal lineage. In addition, Tung’s admiration may 
be understood from a comment he once made: the Chao Po-chii’s painting possessed 
a “rhythmic elegance,” or ‘inspired harmony” (yiin), he said. *® The Rivers and 
Mountains in Autumn Colors (Chiang-shan ch’iu-se t'u) (Fig. 10) in the Palace 
Museum, Peking, as well as the Han Palaces (Han-kung t’u) (Fig. 11) in the National 
Palace Museum, Taipei, can perhaps exemplify the ‘‘rhythmic elegance’ of Tung’s 
opinion.*? In light of the “rhythmic elegance” or “inspired harmony,” one can then 
better understand the seemingly contradictory juxtaposition of Chao Po-chii’s Read- 
ing in the Spring Mountains, Chao Ling-jang's Pure Summer in a Waterfront Village, 


42. Wang K’o-yii held a different opinion, thinking this painting was by Huang Kung-wang, not by Tung Yiian as 
suggested by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang. Ibid. 

43. Shih-ch’ti pao-chi, 998. This painting is now in the National Palace Museum, Taipei. 

44. Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:17a (IV:2121). 

45. An Ch’i, Mo-yiian hui-kuan (Compiled Record of Ink Causes) (Taipei: Commercial Press, 1970), Painting: 
3:182. 

46. Wang K’o-yii, San-hu wang, Painting, 18:23. The painting is now in the Shanghai Museum. 

47. The fourth painting in Tung’s “Big Album in Imitation of Sixteen Masters.’ Tung Hua-t’ing shu-hua lu, p. 20. 

48. Tung, Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:22a (IV:2131). 

49. For a detailed discussion of these paintings, see Teh-yu Wang, ‘‘The Rivers and Mountains in Autumn Colors by 
Zhao Boju [Chao Po-chii], and Associated Attributions’ (New York University, Ph.D. dissertation, 1991). 
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and Chao Meng-fu’s Autumn Colors, and why Tung thought that Chao Meng-fu had 
combined the strengths of the other two Chaos. 

Confluence of the two Schools. In addition to Wang Wei’s use of gold speckle in 
the manner of Li Ssu-hsiin, Tung also saw other connections between the Northern 
and Southern Schools. Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s image of Tung Yiian is best exemplified 
in the paintings he once owned and inscribed:°° Wintry Grove and Layered Banks 
(Fig. 4),°! Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers (Fig. 12),°? and People in the Suburbs of the Capital 
(Lung-su chiao-min) (Fig. 13).>° In 1587 Tung acquired the last painting to which he 
inscribed two colophons; one undated, one in 1624. It is recorded in the Hsiian-ho 
hua-p'u (Records of [the Paintings in the Imperial Collection in] the Hsiian-ho Era) that 
Tung Yuan was known at that time for his colored landscape paintings in the manner 
of Li Ssu-hsiin.*4 Tung Ch’i-ch’ang referred to this source in the 1624 colophon, and 
pointed out that ‘“Tung Yiian’s colored landscapes in the Blue-and-Green manner 
very much resemble Li Ssu-hsiin’s.””°> As mentioned earlier, Tung had reattributed a 
Dwelling in the Mountains in the Blue-and-Green manner from Li Ssu-hsiin to Wang 
Wei. This reattribution might have been partially due to Tung’s acceptance of the 
use of malachite and azurite within the Southern-School tradition. One of the major 
aspects of the Northern-School style was thus associated with this Southern-School 
master. 

Tung also pointed out the relationship between Tung Yiian, Chi-jan, Mi Fu, Mi 
Yu-jen, as well as Li Ssu-hsiin and the Chao brothers: 


Mi, father and son, followed Tung Yiian and Chii-jan, yet they slightly simplified the latter's 
complexity. Only the depiction of clouds still followed the outlining method of Li Ssu-hsiin, 
which is not unlike what was adopted by Chao Po-chii and Po-su. If one wants to establish 
himself as an [individual] master, one should not adopt or discard [certain manners] simply 
because of the persons [one favors or dislikes].*° 


That the outlining method of Li Ssu-hsiin followed by the Chao brothers was 
adopted by two Mis presented no problem to Tung Ch’i-ch’ang. The connection was 
extended to the depiction of clouds, and to that of mountain scenes: 


Sung paintings were able to fully discard the minute delicacy (lien-hsien) and labored delineation 
(k’o-hua) by the time of Tung Yiian and Chii-jan. Only the depictions of the mountains in 
Chiang-nan were similar [to those in T’ang paintings]. For depicting the seashore [Sung painters] 
must have adapted Li Ssu-hsiin’s [manner]. For depicting transportation by wagon and donkey, 
[Sung painters] must have referred to [the manners of] Li T’ang, Kuo Hsi, and Chu Jui...>” 


50. For the relationship between Tung Ch’i-ch’ang and Tung Yiian, see Kohara Hironobu, ‘‘Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s 
Concept of Wang Wei,” in Kohara and Shen Fu ed., Td Ki-so no shoga (Tokyo: Nigensha, 1981), esp. 16-21. 

51. See note 23. 

52. Now in the Palace Museum, Peking. For the colophon to this painting, see Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:31a—-33a 
(IV:2149-2151). For the discussion on the Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers, see Richard Barnhart, Marriage of the Lord 
of the River, pp. 15-19. 

53. Now in the National Palace Museum, Taipei. It is rendered in heavy mineral colors. The dating and authorship 
are often questioned. James Cahill (Hills beyond a River [New York: Weatherhill, 1976], p. 43) renders the title 
as ‘‘Dragon Boat Festival’’ and suggests that it might have been a Yuan work from an artist close to Chao Meng- 
fu. The meaning of the title is also problematic; Tung had attempted to offer an interpretation. For Tung’s 
colophon to this painting, see Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:32a (I1V:2151). 

54. Hstian-ho hua-p'u (Hua-shih ts'ung-shu ed.), 11:111. 

55. Shih-ch’ti pao-chi hsii-pien, 2650. Tung wrote two colophons to the People in the Suburbs of the Capital; only the 
first one is edited into Jung-t'ai pieh-chi (6:32a; IV: 2151). According to the second colophon (1624), Tung 
acquired this painting in 1597. See also n. 53. 

56. Tung, Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, 6:54a (IV:2195). 

57. Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, 6:7b (IV:2102). 
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To Tung, the distinction between the two Schools became insignificant when the 
paintings depicted a certain type of subject matter or a specific geographic forma- 
tion. The seashore mentioned should have been a rocky cliff rather than a sand 
beach; in such instances, Li Ssu-hsiin’s style was indispensable notwithstanding the 
‘minute delicacy and labored delineation.”’ 

These numerous intersections found in the two Schools, whether consciously 
mentioned or specifically spelled out, further suggests that Tung did not lack respect 
for the painters of the Northern School. 


Dating of the two statements 


Statement B. According to Wu-yiieh so-chien shu-hua lu (Record of Pictorial and 
Calligraphic Works Seen in the Wu and Yiieh Districts) by Lu Shih-hua 
(1714-1779 or 1724-1779), Statement B was included as the tenth entry in the 
Handscroll of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s Comments on Painting (Tung Wen-ming lun-hua 
chiian) which comprised seventeen entries.°® Most of these entries also appear in 
Jung-t’ai chi and Hua-ch'an-shih sui-pi,>? only in different orders. The scroll in 
question was supplied with the cyclic year ‘‘k’uei-chou,’’ equivalent to 1613. The 
question is whether we can simply take this year as the date of this important 
statement. 

Obviously this handscroll comprised comments made over a period of time. 
The issue is further complicated by the fact that more than one version of such a 
handscroll existed even in Tung’s own time. Wang K’o-yii (1583-7), a close friend of 
Tung who had enjoyed many pleasant occasions with Tung viewing painting and 
calligraphy, also recorded a Handscroll of Tung Ch’i-ch'ang’s Comments on Painting 
which comprised twenty entries but bore no date; Statement B was listed as entry 
16. While the contents of Lu Shih-hua and Wang K’o-yii’s versions are by and 
large similar, the orders are rather different. Wang also indicated that he had once 
owned another version of such a handscroll, comprising only half of the recorded 
entries. Accordingly, there were at least three versions of the Comments on Painting, 
more or less similar in content. Statement B was included in at least two of the three 
versions.°! 

Although Tung might have had made the comments over a long period of time, 
it is likely that Tung put these notes together and wrote them at one time, not only 
as a coherent piece of calligraphy but also as a statement of his art historical 
viewpoint on painting. It seems that Tung enjoyed writing these comments so dear 
to his heart that he repeated them no less than three times. Thus, one may be 
uncertain about taking 1613 as the definitive date for Statement B. The sixteenth 
entry given in the Wu-yiieh so-chien shu-hua lu may help clarify this issue: 


58. Lu Shih-hua, Wu-yiieh so-chien shu-hua lu (n.p., Huai-yen Ko, 1879; Ist published, 1776), 5:71 a—75a. 

59. Of the 29 entries in ‘‘Hua chiieh’’ (Secrets of Painting) in Hua-ch'an-shih sui-pi, Statements A and B appear as 
Entries 26 and 27. Yang Pu ed., Hua-ch’an-shih sui-pi (1720 ed.), 2:15a—b. 

60. Wang K'o-yui, San-hu wang, Painting, 24:49 a—53 a. 

61. The ‘Comments on Painting,’’ among others, adds another evidence to Tung’s authorship of the Two-School 
theory. 
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Tung Yiian’s Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers (Fig. 12), Chiang Shen’s Dwelling by the River (Chiang-chii 
t'u),°* Chao Ling-jang’s Summer Mountains (Hsia-shan t’u), Huang Kung-wang’s Fu-ch’un Moun- 
tains (Fig. 14), Tung Yiian’s Merchant Travellers (Cheng-shang t'u), Cloudy Mountains (Yiin-shan 
t'u), and the Travellers in Autumn Mountains (Ch’iu-shan hsing-lii t'u), Kuo Chung-shu’s Visiting 
the Hermit at Wang-River Villa (Wang-ch'uan chao-yin t’u), Fan K’uan's Snowy Mountains (Hsiieh- 
shan t’u), Chao Meng-fu’s two paintings depicting the Tung-t’ing Lake (Fig. 15),°° and his Lofty 
Mountains and Running Water (Kao-shan liu-shui), Li Ch’eng’s colored Mountainscape, Mi Yu- 
jen’s Cloudy Mountains (Yiin-shan t'u), Chii-jan’s Landscape, Li Chao-tao’s Rivers in Shu (Shu 
chiang t’u), Li Ssu-hsiin’s Awaiting the Ferry by an Autumn River (Ch’iu-chiang tai-tu t’u), and 
Wang Meng’s Autumn Mountains (Ch’iu-shan t’u) — there are eighteen album leaves by Sung and 
Yiian painters. The aforementioned are all my spiritual mentors and friends in my studio, and I 
carry them with me wherever I go. Mi [Fu’s] boat carrying calligraphy and painting is no longer so 
enviable. 


Tung regarded these eighteen paintings of equal importance. Among the eighteen 
were paintings by Li Ssu-hsiin and Li Chao-tao. 

Tung acquired Huang Kung-wang’s Fu-ch’un Mountains® and Tung Yiian’s 
Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers in 1596, which places 1596 as the bottom line of this list. 
Tung acquired Chao Meng-fu’s Autumn Colors in 1602; it was no longer in his 
collection by 1612. Tung would certainly have mentioned the Autumn Colors as 
among his ‘‘spiritual mentors and friends’ had this list been made before 1612. It is 
then highly plausible that the list was made after 1612 when the Autumn Colors was 
no longer in Tung’s collection; the year 1613 is quite possible.*’ Moreover, there is a 
consistency of art historical viewpoints throughout this handscroll. Because Tung 
did not disparage Northern-School painters in Statement B, as he did not in this list, 
we can infer that Statement B would have indicated Tung’s art historical viewpoint 
around 1613. 

Statement A. By 1619 Tung had formed a strong opinion of the Southern 
School. No later than 1619 Tung had written in the preface for the album of Precious 
Paintings of the T’ang, Sung, and Yiian (T’ang-Sung- Yiian pao-ts'e): ‘‘I have never been 
fond of [the paintings by] Ma Yiian, Hsia Kuei, and Li T’ang.’’®® Of course, this is 
not true, for we have seen that Tung had earlier been interested in their work. Yet, 
this comment suggests that Tung did disparage Northern-School painters prior to 


62. I.e., the One Thousand Miles of Rivers and Mountains (Fig. 5). See also n. 28. 

63. Le., the East and West Mountains in the Tung-t'ing Lake. The East Mountain in Lake Tung-t'ing is now in the 
Shanghai Museum. Discussed in Cahill, Hills beyond a River, pp. 43-44, 45, and in passim, p. 71. 

64. Wu-yiieh so-chien shu-hua lu, 5:74b-75a. 

65. Tung’s colophon is reproduced in Chang Kuang-pin, The Four Great Masters of the Ytian (Taipei: National 
Palace Museum, 1975), p. 102. 

66. Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:31 a—33a (IV:2149-215]). 

67. The Mei-yu-ko wen-yii in which Statement B is included as entry 13 was compiled in 1627 and published in 
1630 (See n. 14). The Pao-yen-t’ang mi-chi in which Statement B is included as entry 11 is more problematic. 
This compilation consisted of five parts. The first part (ch’u-chi or cheng-chi) was published in 1606. The 
publishing date for the second part (hsii-chi), in which Statement B is included, is unclear. It is only known that 
the preface of third part (kuang-chi) was written in 1615. Thus, Shen Fu dated the second part to the years 
around 1610. This approximate date coincides with my dating of Statement B. The year 1613 provided by Wu- 
yiteh so-chien shu-hua lu enables one to put the publication of the second part of the Pao-yen-t’ang mi-chi after 
1613 and before 1615. 

68. Wang K’o-yii, San-hu wang, Painting, 19:1a—6b. Also see An Ch’'i, Mo-yitan hui-kuan, 4:187-194. We learn 
from Wang K’o-yii's postscript that this album belonged to Tung Ch’i-ch’ang in 1617, but went to a certain 
Cheng Chi-po before 1619. We also learn that a Snowy Brook (Hsiieh-hsi t’'u) by Wang Wei and a Studio in 
Autumn Mountains (Ch’iu-lin shu-wu) by Wang Meng were added to this album between 1617 and 1619. 
Accordingly, Tung’s prescription can be dated no later than 1619. 
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1619. To the best of my knowledge, such negative comments appear only three 
times in his anthology: in Statement A, Statement C, and this statement of 1619. 
Because Statement C was necessarily made after 1604, and no other similarly 
disparaging statements are found, I propose that Statement A be dated to the years 
around 1619. 

Some significant dates about Tung’s Two-School theory can now be 
summarized. By 1604 he had realized that the School of Li Ssu-hstin, Li Chao-tao, 
Chao Po-chi, and Chao Po-su should not be followed by the literati painter. 
However, he stated in 1613 that he had received equal inspiration from the painters 
in both Schools: Statement B is datable to the years around 1613. Finally, by 1619, 
he had bluntly annonced that he had never been fond of the Northern School: 
Statement A would have been made around this year. It seems that there are 
inconsistencies and discrepancies among his statements. 

The inconsistencies and discrepancies can be reconsidered if we agree that 
Tung, like most other scholars, matured with time, and that his art historical 
interests and points of view differed from time to time. In fact, Tung might have 
purposefully changed his opinions, for he himself liked to use the term ‘‘transforma- 
tion” or “‘metamorphosis’’ (pien or pien-hua). There are seven occasions in which the 
word ‘‘pien”’ or ‘‘pien-hua’’ appears in the Addendum (Pieh-chi) of his anthology.™ If 
we consider his comments in a chronological order and examine the inconsistencies 
and discrepancies in the light of such an underlying concept of ‘‘transformation or 
metamorphosis,’’ we can see that Tung’s art historical interests and values had 
undergone important changes during his life. 


69. Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, (IV:1693), (IV:1705), (IV:1893), (IV:1931), (1V:1941), (IV:2115), (IV:2126). 
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Part II 
From Eclecticism to Syntheticism 
and to Syncretism 


Changes in Tung’s art historical interest 


Although Tung’s interest in the bygone painters might have undergone several 
changes, his art historical viewpoint should have become firmly established by 1621 
when he served in the court of Emperor Hsi-tsung (1621—1627), at the age of sixty- 
six. To understand the changes, it is imperative that one reconstructs Tung’s collec- 
tion and comments before 1621. 

Tung’s interest in painting started quite late. He was twenty-three years of age 
when he first tried painting in 1577.’° At the time it seems that he focused on 
Huang Kung-wang’s style.”! In these early years Tung was also interested in the style 
of Tung Yiian; he is known to have made a painting in the style of Tung Yiian in 
1579.” The first change in Tung’s interest took place after he—on his second 
try — passed the provincial examination held in Nanking in 1588. As shown above, 
when Tung served as Hanlin Bachelor in Peking in 1590, he was interested in 
Southern Sung works by Ma Yian, Hsia Kuei, and Li T’ang. We have also seen that 
in 1590 he saw and admired a colored handscroll by Chao Po-chii, The Peach 
Blossom Spring. This interest was shifted to the works of the Four Masters of the 
Yuan in 1591 when he sojourned in Sung-chiang. His interest in the Four Masters 
lingered on for more than a decade, until 1603, when this interest subsided. ‘‘Even 
though I still make paintings in the Yiian styles, they are much different from what I 
have done earlier.’’”? 

In 1595 he inscribed a colophon to a Ten Thousand Leagues of the Yangtze River 
(Ch'ang-chiang wan-li t’u) by Chi-jan, in which he clearly stated that ‘this hand- 
scroll... must have been from a master’s hand before the Northern Sung, which is 
not to be emulated by the generation of Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei.’’”* By 1595, Tung 
had paid numerous compliments to Tung Yuan and Chi-jan, the two masters in the 
Southern School. 

In 1596 he compared and contrasted Chao Ling-jang, Wang Shen, and Kuo 
Hsi’s works, saying: ‘“Chao and Wang were able to rid themselves of the academic 


style [of the Southern Sung], and [directly] follow [the style of] Li Ch’eng and 


70. Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, 2:21a (I1V:1754). 

71. Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, Hua-ch'an-shih sui-pi, 2:22b. 

72. Kung Kuang-t’ao, Yiieh-hsiieh-lou shu-hua-lu (Record of the Painting and Calligraphy in the Yiieh-hsiieh-lou 
Studio) (Prefaced in 1861), 4:52b—53a. 

73. From the colophon cited in n. 27. 

74. Lu Hsin-yiian (1834-1894), Jang-li-kuan kuo-yen lu (Record of [Art Works] Passing Through My Eyes in the 
Jang-li Studio) (Wu-hsing Mr. Lu's ed., 1891), 2:5a. 
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Wang Wei.’’” This was the first time that Tung used the term ‘academic style,” 
which apparently bore some derogatory undertone. 

Also in 1596 Tung said: ‘‘The very essence of a painting is the textural stroke. 
Among the textural strokes, the ‘‘broken-net”’ and ‘‘loosed hemp-fiber’’ strokes are 
the most difficult. Only Chao Meng-fu acquired the orthodoxy of Tung Yuan and 
Chii-jan. Whenever he used such strokes, he was able to rid himself of the vulgar 
taste (hsi-ch’i) of mediocre academic painters.”’° The hemp-fiber stroke is well 
known to modern art historians; the ‘‘broken-net’’ stroke can be seen in the works 
attributed to Chii-jan.’”” Both these kinds of textural strokes require the use of the 
central tip of a perpendicularly held brush (chung-feng). Already by this time, Tung 
had begun to hold in lower regard the axe-cut stroke favored by Ma-Hsia academic 
painters, who preferred the slant brush (ts’e-feng) to the up-held brush. The pre- 
dilection for the textural strokes rendered by the up-held brush was related to its use 
in calligraphy in which the literati excelled. One can venture to say that, by this 
time, Tung had begun forming a view of the earlier paintings from the angle of the 
literati painter. 

When Tung served as mentor to the Crown Prince in 1598, he was at odds with 
the authorities in the court. Accordingly, he was appointed Education Intendant- 
Censor of Hu-kuang Province.’® Presumably annoyed and frustrated by this demo- 
tion, Tung pleaded illness and returned to Sung-chiang, staying there for six years 
(1599-—1604).’? In these six years Tung was able to see more paintings in the private 
collections in Chiang-nan, which would be of great help in forming his artistic point 
of view. 

Tung’s frustration with his own career might have stimulated his urge for a 
change in calligraphy and painting, although this assumption cannot be directly 
substantiated through his own comments; we might note, however, that in 1599 
Tung reexamined a piece of calligraphy that he had done seven years ago and felt 
that his own calligraphy had not improved in these years: ‘‘This is the calligraphy | 
did on board the boat at Kuang-ling... When I look at it again, I feel that the 
ancients’ calligraphy matured with their age. It has been seven years since I did this 
in the jen-chen year [1592]; [my calligraphy] has not improved much. I feel deeply 
ashamed.’’®° 

Tung was anxious for change not only in his calligraphic but also in his pictorial 
style. Also in 1599 he did a small landscape for his grand nephew, Tung Yen-ching, 
on which he inscribed in the next year: ‘“‘This is the work I did last spring when | 
lived in the countryside. At the time [I] tried to break away from the established 
styles of Sung masters. Yet what my mind aimed at my hands could not attain.’”®! 
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Clearly, by 1599 Tung had formed a conscious awareness of the possibility of change 
in both his painting and his calligraphy. 

As seen before, in 1602, inspired by the acquisition of Chao Meng-fu’s Autumn 
Colors, Tung made a painting combining the styles of Chao Po-chii, Chao Ling-jang, 
and Chao Meng-fu — he had already in his collection a Reading in Spring Mountains 
by Chao Po-chii and a Pure Summer in a Waterfront by Chao Ling-jang. Tung noted 
later that Chao Meng-fu had combined the strengths of Chao Ling-jang and Chao 
Po-chii, and that he himself had learned mostly from Chao Meng-fu.® Tung’s urge 
for transformation helped shape an eclectic approach in his art historical point of 
view: the changes he sought would be based on an eclectic borrowing from the great 
masters of painting and calligraphy. 

On New Year’s Day of 1603, Tung wrote an inscription on a landscape that he 
had painted twelve years ago in 1591. He wrote: “I no longer make paintings in the 
Yiian styles; even if I do, they are different from the earlier ones.”®? What Tung 
meant is that the Four Masters of the Yiian ceased to be his stylistic models, and that, 
even if he occasionally made paintings in the style of the Four Masters of the Yian, 
they were modified by the style of Chao Meng-fu; the latter’s style was in itself an 
embodiment of an eclectic approach. 

Such an awareness of what I shall call ‘eclectic transformation’’ certainly 
influenced Tung’s art historical point of view. Tung also saw in 1603 a Color on 
Autumn Groves (Ch’iu-lin shan-se) by Ni Tsan. His colophon reads: “Ni Tsan 
modelled [his pictorial style] on my clansman Tung Yian. He changed in his old age, 
and was able to attain the archaic flavor (ku-i) of Kuan T’ung’s small landscape 
painting.’’** The ‘‘archaic flavor’ that had been the tenet of Chao Meng-fu’s 
aesthetics now became the focus of Tung’s interest in eclectic transformation — an 
issue that will be turned to later. 

Tung attempted to provide a theoretical basis for his art historical viewpoint. In 
1604 he saw a Temple amid Mountains (Shan-shih t'u) by Chi-jan, and commented: 
‘The use of ink and method of brushwork are similar to those in Wang Wei and Fan 
K’uan’s paintings, which are slightly different from the light ink wash and misty 
[mood] usually associated with Chii-jan’s works. This is because the painting schools 
of the T’ang and Sung seem to be derived from the same source.’”® Such a strange 
statement, illogical at the first glance, can only be comprehended from Tung’s 
viewpoint of eclectic transformation. 

We have seen that in 1604 Tung made a copy after Wang Shen’s Layers of 
Mountains on Misty River (Fig. 1), and commented that this painting was ‘‘similar to 
Li Ch’eng’s in brushwork, and close to Li Ssu-hsiin’s in coloration.’’ Tung did not 
object to Li Ssu-hsiin’s heavy coloration, which might have been due to Tung’s 
belief at this time that ‘‘painting schools of the T’ang and Sung seem to be derived 
from the same source.” In addition, when Tung made a copy of this painting, he 
painted an autumnal landscape because it was autumn, disregarding the ‘“‘spring 
breezes’ mentioned in Su Shih’s poem on which this painting was based. Signifi- 
cantly, Tung’s emphasis on transformation influenced not only his choice of stylistic 
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model, but also permitted his changing the content of the original according to 
actual season. 

After six years in retirement, Tung accepted the position of Education Inten- 
dant-Censor of Hu-kuang Province; he left for this new position in the winter of 
1604. At the time he was fifty. It appears that this period of retirement was 
important for his philosophic growth, for Tung stated that he had realized at fifty 
that the painters in the School of Li Ssu-hsti should not be followed (Statement C). 
At first glance, this major change suggests that Tung’s movement toward an eclectic 
approach first seen in 1602, had developed by 1604 into a conscious distinction 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. But this change would have to come later, since 
we know that when Tung was posted at Wu-ch’ang in 1605 and 1606 he was still 
obsessed with Chao Po-su’s style. The year 1604 that Tung noted as a major 
moment for this changing philosophy should therefore be taken as an arbitrary date 
convenient for his recollection. 

Be that as it may, the year 1605 witnessed a drastic change in Tung’s attitude 
toward the practice of painting, for in this year Tung saw that nature was more 
important than ancient models in providing inspiration. When he travelled on the 
Tung-t’ing Lake in the summer of 1605, he saw the resemblance between the 
constantly changing landscape and Mi Yu-jen’s ‘‘ink plays.’’ Every dusk he unrolled 
the Mi paintings he had brought with him, and concluded that, compared to nature, 
“Mi Yu-jen’s [paintings] in my collection become superfluous.’’*° He also examined 
Tung Yiian’s Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers against the real landscape.®’ Probably due to 
his personal contact with the landscape that Tung Yiian and Mi Yu-jen depicted, he 
now desired to seek inspiration in nature. His comment made in the sixth month of 
this year best expressed his new attitude: 


Painters should take as their mentor first heaven and earth, then mountains and rivers, then the 
ancients. Accordingly, there is the saying: ‘Without reading ten thousand volumes of books, 
without travelling one thousand leagues, one cannot make paintings.’’ Another saying is that 
‘Ten thousand horses under heaven are all my mentors.’’ However, without tranquility of mind 
and without relief from other mundane indulgences, one cannot achieve this.®® 


Tung also praised Chao Meng-fu’s Autumn Colors in 1605: 


This painting by Chao Meng-fu combines the painting methods of Wang Wei and Tung Yin. 
[Chao’s style] preserves the elegance of T’ang painters yet discards their delicacy; [his style] 
preserves the grandeur of the Northern Sung painters yet eliminates their robustness. It is 
therefore said: ‘In imitating, [one must] dispense with the shortcomings [of the models].”’ It is 
not unlike [what is said about] calligraphy: people name those who closely imitate the ancients 
without changing their styles as ‘‘slaves of calligraphy.’’® 


Two important points can be made out of this colophon. One is that Tung regards 
the artists’ aesthetic choices as a positive quality of their work. The other is that the 
afore-mentioned emphasis on transformation in painting underlies the eclectic 
approach noted in this colophon. Such notions can also be seen in a statement made 
approximately around 1605: 
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[When I paint] the flat distance, [I] follow Chao Ling-jang. For layers of mountains, [I] follow 
Chiang Shen. For the textural strokes, [I] adapt the hemp-fiber and the dot strokes that produce 
texture in Tung Yiian’s Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers. For trees, I apply the methods of Tung Yiian and 
Chao Meng-fu. For rocks, I use [those] in Li Ssu-hsiin’s Waiting for the Ferry on an Autumn River 
(Ch'iu-chiang tai-tu t’u) and [those] in Kuo Chung-shu’s snowscapes. As for Li Ch’eng’s painting 
manner, there are small paintings in ink and colored Blue-and-Green. All these are suitable for 
following. [I] syncretize (chi ta-ch’en) them, and develop individual ideas. After four or five more 
years, Wen Cheng-ming and Shen Chou can no longer dominate my Wu [district].” 


We will elaborate on these points later. 

At odds with both students and notables in Hu-kuang Province, Tung was 
forced to resign in the fall of 1606. His second retirement in Sung-chiang was long, 
lasting from 1607 to 1621, except for the forty-five days at the end of 1609 when he 
served as Education Intendant-Censor of Fukien Province.?! During this retirement, 
Tung seemed to have changed his art historical viewpoint several times. 

In 1609 Tung saw The Mind Landscape of Hsieh Yu-yit (Hsieh Yu-yii ch’iu-huo 
t’u) by Chao Meng-fu (Fig. 16). Tung at first mistook this painting as one by Chao 
Po-chii; he had not realized Chao Meng-fu’s authorship until he read Yiian period 
colophons. Tung justified this mistake by saying: ‘“This is a painting when Chao 
Meng-fu still followed the style of the ancient peoples. After poets, calligraphers, 
and painters became famous, they no longer imitated —they mostly created.’?? 
Tung correctly pointed out that this painting was made before Chao Meng-fu was 
able to attain his own style. Since Tung advocated transformation over imitation, he 
maintained that artists must be creative after they became famous. What Tung 
meant by being ‘‘creative,’’ however, was not creative in the sense of innovation, but 
in the sense of combination. We have noted Tung’s comment, said in 1610, that he 
was most fond of the paintings by Chao Po-chii and Chao Meng-fu. Such a state- 
ment is another instance of his advocacy for the eclectic style. 

Tung’s advocacy of eclecticism in style changed somewhat in 1611. In the first 
month of 1611, Tung made a landscape painting and proposed the idea of transfor- 
mation within the Southern-School pedigree: 


I once said that the elegance of the calligraphy by Wang Hsi-chih and his son [Wang Hsien-chih; 
344-386] had been lost by the time of the Ch’i [479-501] and Liang [502-556] dynasties. 
However, in the early T’ang, the generation of Yi [Shih-nan; 558-638] and Ch'u [Sui-liang; 
596-658] transformed Wang’s styles, [and created new styles] that were congenial to [Wang's 
styles] even though the styles were different. It seems that Wang Hsi-chih and his son had come 
back to live again. This comment of mine is difficult to comprehend. What I really mean is that 
copying and imitating are very easy, but the spiritual essence (shen-ch’i)is difficult to grasp. Chii- 
jan studied after Tung Yiian, Huang Kung-wang studied after Tung Yuan, and Ni Tsan also 
studied after Tung Yuan. They all studied after Tung Yiian, but their styles were different from 
one another. Common people make copies that are not different from the originals; how can such 
works be passed down.” 
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Although Tung still advocated transformation over imitation, the statement of 161 1 
mentions only Southern-School painters. From 1611 on Tung, emphasizing the 
painters of the Southern School, had begun to see their development within the 
construct of transformation. Tung commented on Huang Kung-wang’s calligraphy 
and painting in 1612: ‘“‘The hoary impression of this painting is due to the vigorous 
strength [of the brushwork]; the tenderness of the calligraphy is due to the form 
[i.e., the structure of the characters]. [Both the painting and calligraphy] are all 
transformed styles.’ 

Nevertheless, such an interest in the transformation within the Southern School 
must not be taken to indicate that Tung necessarily disparaged the Northern School. 
As shown before, Tung made a very important comment on a number of earlier 
painters in the Handscroll of Comments on Painting around 1613. Tung Yiian, Chiang 
Shen, Chao Ling-jang, Huang Kung-wang, Kuo Chung-shu, Fan K’uan, Chao Meng- 
fu, Li Ch’eng, Mi Yu-jen, Chii-jan, Li Chao-tao, Li Ssu-hsiin, and Wang Meng were 
mentioned as his ‘‘spiritual mentors and friends in my studio.”’ Of the eighteen 
paintings listed only two were by the Northern-School painters (Li Ssu-hstin and Li 
Chao-tao); obviously Northern-School painters played a much less significant role in 
this ‘‘spiritual mentorship and friendship’ — which suggests that Tung had found 
more stylistic models within the Southern School than within the Northern School. 

Since Statement B, included in this handscroll, should also have been written 
around 1613, Tung must have been conscious of the ‘‘Southern/Northern School” 
division by 1613. The awareness of the Two-School division, however, appears more 
like an effort in art historical categorization than a gesture at evaluation. We have 
seen Tung’s comment in 1614 that Wang Shen’s Layers of Mountains on Misty River 
was ‘‘similar to Li Ch’eng’s in brushwork, and close to Li Ssu-hsiin’s in coloration.” 
We have also seen that Tung made an Autumn Mountains in the manner of Chao Po- 
chii in 1615. Obviously Tung had not yet formed a negative opinion of the Northern 
School before 1615. The most one can firmly establish is that his interest in the 
Southern School had become stronger by this time than his interest in the Northern 
School. 

However, Tung’s art historical point of view did undergo a change after 1616. 
In the third month of 1616, Tung’s residence at Sung-chiang was destroyed by angry 
country people. Most of his collection accumulated over the years was demolished. 
It is not clear if, or how, this tragedy directly affected Tung’s art historical view. 
However, as shown before, Tung had drastically changed his point of view by 1619, 
when he declared that he had never been fond of the paintings by Li T’ang, Ma 
Yiian, and Hsia Kuei. The critical change in Tung’s art historical viewpoint therefore 
should have taken place between 1616 and 1619. 

Tung’s attitude toward the Northern School seems to have undergone a further 
change by 1622. In 1622 Tung elaborated upon his admiration for Hui-ch’ung’s 
Spring in Chiang-nan (Chiang-nan ch'un) which he had seen in 1613 (Fig. 17).” 
Tung said that “‘Hui-ch’ung and Chi-jan are Ch’an monk-painters. Hui-ch’ung is 
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likened to Shen-hsiu (600-706) of the Northern Ch’an School, and Chii-jan is 
likened to Hui-neng (638-713) of the Southern Ch’an School. Southern and North- 
ern Schools all have their own idea and interest (i-ch’ii).’’"° Also in 1622 Tung made 
another comment: 


Hui-ch’ung’s Spring in Chiang-nan does not have many textural strokes and scumbles; it is 
rendered with a single layer of wash in a mixture of ink and Blue-and-Green. If others adopt such 
a technique, the results are often weak. [Hui-ch’ung] is the dragon and elephant [i.e., the most 
prominent] among monks; he is also comparable to Wang Wei among poets. His painting inherits 
the habit and bowl [i.e., the orthodoxy] of Li Chao-tao and his father.?’ 


Tung inscribed another colophon to this painting later in 1629, in which a similar 
comparison to Ch’an masters was made again. However, in this later colophon Hui- 
ch’ung was mentioned as having studied after Wang Wei.?? The seemingly imposs- 
ible equation of Li Chao-tao and Wang Wei as the sources of Hui-ch’ung’s style 
suggests that Tung had restored his unbiased attitude toward the Northern and 
Southern Schools by 1622. Thus, Tung was able to admire Li T’ang’s Small Scene of 
River and Mountain (Fig. 6) in 1623; he was able to see that ‘Tung Yiian’s colored 
landscapes in the Blue-and-Green manner very much resemble those by Li Ssu-hsiin’’ 
in 1624;°° and he was able to paint in the manner of Chao Po-su in 1625. 


From eclecticism to syntheticism 


The ‘‘transformation’’ has rightly been interpreted as a process of renewal by which 
the traditional principles were continuously given new life and meaning.'® In 
addition, the ‘‘transformation” advocated by Tung has been understood as a synthe- 
tic re-creation. The term ‘‘chi-ta-ch’eng’ (great synthesis) is thus conveniently 
applied to Tung’s theorization.'°! Taking into account the essence of ‘‘transforma- 
tion”’ presented in his constantly changing art historical view, however, I should like 
to contend that ‘‘Great Synthesizer’’ is an over-simplified characterization of Tung’s 
status in the history of Chinese art. Why had Tung become known as a ‘‘Great 
Synthesizer’ if he merely divided the paintings of the old masters into two schools, 
and had merely ranked those in the Southern School over those in the Northern 
School? 

When Tung first shifted his interest from Southern Sung painters to the Four 
Masters of the Yiian in 1591, no specific art historical consciousness was involved. 
At the age of thirty-six Tung would have been too young to form a mature art 
historical point of view that would have lasted throughout his life; his view at this 
point was more technical than art historical. Although by 1596 he had shown that 
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he had held opinion on the academic painters of the Southern Sung, his negativity 
was only vaguely expressed, noted only through his comparison of the types of 
textural strokes; that is, he mentioned the ‘‘axe-cut”’ stroke associated with South- 
ern Sung academic painters as inferior to the ‘‘broken-net’’ and ‘‘loosed hemp-fiber’’ 
strokes commonly adopted by literati painters. This evaluation, based on technical 
differences, was a reflection more of the conventional criticism of the Che School 
than of Tung’s mature art historical theories. Tung may well have been influenced at 
this time by contemporary opinions of the Che School popular in the Chiang-nan 
area. These views are best represented by the ‘““Two Lineages’’ theory proposed by 
Chan Ching-feng (1528-1602) in 1594, in which he denigrated the painters later 
placed by Tung in his Northern School.'°* Tung might have been influenced by 
Chan’s division between literati (free) painters and academic (professional) painters 
when he commented on the “vulgar taste of academic painters” in 1596. Although 
the possibility cannot be definitively ruled out, it is doubtful that Tung formulated 
his Two-School theory as early as 1598,'°? for as we have seen, Tung still collected 
works by the Northern-School painters for many years to come. Yet, whether 
inspired by Chan or other of his contemporaries, it is undeniable that Tung began to 
view the paintings of the old masters as divided between literati painters and 
academic painters. But a division, fully grounded in theory, was yet to come. 

What is more noteworthy is that Tung tried to change his own calligraphic and 
pictorial style around 1599. The notion of transformation triggered a new concept 
toward an eclectic approach. This form of eclecticism did not call for an innovative 
style that was entirely unrelated with earlier styles; it was a notion of eclectic re- 
creation through transformation. In 1602 Tung tried to combine the styles of Chao 
Po-chii, Chao Ling-jang, and Chao Meng-fu. Tung’s note on Chao Meng-fu’s 
Autumn Colors in 1605 set out a fundamental statement on the form his eclectic 
approach would take: ‘‘in imitating, [one must] dispense with the shortcomings [of 
the models].”” Tung was against slavish copying, and advocated transforming the 
styles of ancient models. Thus, it was also a straightforward statement on ‘‘anti- 
archaism.”’ 

In light of this, when in 1603 Tung praised Ni Tsan for attaining the ‘“‘archaic 
flavor” of Kuan T’ung’s painting through stylistic metamorphosis,!* he actually 
meant an “‘anti-archaic flavor’ rather than an ‘‘archaic flavor.”’ Indeed, one would 
wonder how Ni Tsan’s painting could ever be related to Kuan T’ung’s style, since 
none of Ni Tsan’s extant work bears the slightest resemblance to Kuan T’ung’s 
painting. Ni Tsan’s connection to Kuang T’ung can be explained as that Ni had 
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grasped the essentially angular and bony structure of Kuan T’ung’s brushwork and 
had developed, through transformation, his characteristic ‘‘bent-belt’’ textural 
stroke. Thus, one must not be misguided by the term ‘‘archaic flavor’ in this 
comment. Tung here used the ‘‘archaic flavor’’ to suggest the underlying structure of 
an ancient painter’s brushwork, rather than to designate a stylistic resemblance. The 
essential point of this comment is not an imitative restoration but a transformation 
of ‘‘archaic flavor’ — a notion that can be better understood if ‘‘anti-archaic flavor”’ 
is used in lieu of ‘‘archaic flavor.” It was with this sense of ‘‘anti-archaism’”’ that 
Tung saw old masterpieces as less important than the real landscape in providing 
inspiration in 1605. 

The notion of ‘eclectic transformation’”’ stood high in Tung’s artistic thought 
for many years to come, and helped in shaping his Two-School theory. By 1613 
Tung had proposed a theoretical division of the Southern and Northern Schools 
(Statement B). Contrary to what has been taken for granted ever since, this division 
contained no derogatory view of the Northern-School painters. The Two-School 
theory represents the mature notion of ‘‘eclectic transformation,” that is, that 
eclectic transformation could only be achieved if pictorial styles from both Schools 
were drawn upon equally. Although Tung was aware of the two pedigrees, the 
pictorial styles or idioms of these two pedigrees were not necessarily incongruous 
nor incompatible with one other. A dichotomy of mutual exclusiveness had yet to 
be established by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang. 

It appears that by 1611 Tung, as seen earlier, had become more concerned with 
the transformations within the pedigree that was to become the Southern School 
than with the transformation resulted from drawing stylistic models simultaneously 
from both Schools. Tung’s ‘“‘Colophons to the Authentic Paintings by the Famous 
Painters from the T'ang, Sung, Yiian, and Ming’ casts light on the development of 
Tung’s Two-School theory: 

Painting... must ‘‘brew’”’ (yiin-niang) the ancient methods. Whenever the brush touches [the 

paper], there must be a model for each [brush stroke]. If fabrication is slightly involved [i.e., 

without stylistic antecedents], the painting immediately becomes too low and too bad to be 

qualified in classifications, let alone [be listed in] the ‘‘“competent”’ and the ‘‘marvelous”’ [classes]! 

...In the Yiian there were Ku Te-hui [1310-1369], Ts’ao Chih-po, Ni Tsan... Huang Kung- 

wang, Wang Meng... Chen Lin [fl]. ca. 1300], and Ma Wan [fl. 1342-1366] whose arts all 

possessed great elegance, and were celebrated at the time. In the recent past there was Shen 

Chou... each tree and every rock in his works all closely followed the ancient models... The art 

of painting in Wu [i.e., Soochow] has declined after Lu Chih [1496-1576] ... Fake versions and 

absurd styles are in vogue, and [many] claim themselves as having established new schools. 


[They] do not know what Chao Meng-fu said: ‘‘The conventional fashions are easy to follow, but 
the archaic flavor (ku-i) is difficult to restore... .’"!° 


Several points addressed here are of particular importance in the context of the 
Two-School theory. First, Tung mentioned (not quoted in this passage) that he had 
accumulated this album for over forty years. It is known that he began studying and 
collecting paintings at about twenty-three years of age; he would have been more 
than sixty-three when he wrote this colophon, that is, after 1617 and before 1619. 
This period coincides with that of Statement A in which his deprecatory opinion of 
the School of Li Ssu-hsiin is addressed. Second, the painters mentioned in this 


105. Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 1:3b—9b (IV:1703). See also Wang K’o-yii, San-hu wang, Painting, 19:1 a—6b; An Ch’'i, Mo- 
yuan hui-kuan, 4:187-194 (Cf. n. 65). 
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comment were all literati painters even though many of them were not included in 
Statement A. Third, this comment includes Ming painters (Shen Chou and Lu 
Chih), as does Statement A (Shen Chou and Wen Cheng-ming) — an inclusion not 
seen in Statement B of ca. 1613. Fourth, there was an emphasis on Chao Meng-fu’s 
“archaic flavor,” and Shen Chou was praised for his close following of ancient 
models. 

Read in conjunction with Statement A which states that the School of Li Ssu- 
hsiin should not be followed, the ancient models for slavish imitation advocated by 
Tung at this time was Wang Wei, not Li Ssu-hsiin or Li Chao-tao. The “archaic 
flavor’ that Tung treasured at the time could only be found in Wang Wei’s painting. 

It seems contradictory that Tung proposed that one must “‘brew the ancient 
methods” while concurrently advocating that ‘‘there must be a model for each 
[brush stroke].’”’ This apparent contradiction can be solved by considering Tung’s 
notion of ‘“‘transformation” that had, by this time, undergone a subtle change. 
Within the overall framework of the Southern-School orthodoxy, Tung spoke of 
“archaic flavor’ as a way of expressing what might be called a ‘‘synthetic transfor- 
mation,” which can be differentiated from the ‘‘eclectic transformation’’ treated 
earlier. The standard of excellence of the Southern School provided Tung with a 
principal guideline. If one follows this guideline, there would be no more need for 
the effort of selecting models from two Schools; the choice took place automatically 
within the Southern School. Through imitative copying of individual painters, and 
by “brewing” these painters’ styles together, various ancient models within the 
Southern-School tradition were synthesized, and the restoration of an ‘“‘archaic 
flavor’ was then possible. Through ‘“‘synthetic transformation” (brewing) one could 
move around freely within the Southern-School tradition. Under the premise of the 
superiority of the Southern School, there is a sense of ease in this synthesis. In 
contrast, the previously defined ‘‘selective eclectic approach’”’ had a much broader 
range of stylistic sources, for it covered both the Southern and the Northern Schools. 
But in an eclectic approach that is consciously selective, one must first make value 
judgements, and a sense of tension is thus created. The act of selection inherent in 
the eclectic approach inevitably led to a mutual exclusiveness between the 
dichotomy of the two Schools, and this mutual exclusiveness necessitated labeling 
the Northern School as heterodoxy. 

If we look at this development from the aspect of metamorphosis, we see that 
Tung valued an eclectic approach around 1605, and a synthetic one around 1617. If 
we look at this development from the aspect of ‘‘archaic flavor,’’ we see that Tung 
talked of ‘‘anti-archaism’’ around 1605, and of ‘“‘archaism”’ around 1617. If we look 
at this development from the aspect of the Two-School theory, we see that Tung 
theorized a division between the Southern and Northern Schools around 1613, 
which lacked any aspect of mutual exclusiveness, and a dichotomy between the 
School of Li Ssu-hsiin and the School of Literati Painters around 1619, in which 
mutual exclusiveness was evident. These three aspects interlocked with one another. 

At this point I wish to discuss the dating of Statement C. Statement C shares an 
equal interest in the dichotomy between the School of Li Ssu-hsiin and that of the 
Literati Painters. It also gives an extension of the pedigree into the Ming (Ch’iu Ying 
is mentioned). Based on these points, and taking into consideration Tung’s first 
conscious advocation of the Two-School theory, I am inclined to date Statement C 
around 1617, when Tung tried to justify his derogatory opinion of the School of Li 
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Ssu-hstin, evoking the rational of Ch’an Buddhism—the antithesis of ‘‘sudden 
enlightenment” and ‘‘gradual awakening.” 

Tung’s anti-archaism around 1605 may have been influenced by his close 
association with the Yiian brothers — Yiian Tsung-tao (1560—1600), Yiian Hung-tao 
(1568-1610), and Yiian Chung-tao (d. 1624). This friendship began in 1588 when 
Tung was still in Sung-chiang, and was strengthened in Peking between 1594 and 
1598 when Tung served in the capital. The Yuan brothers were known to belong to 
the Kung-an School of literature. They proposed in poetry, one should follow Po 
Chii-i (772-846), and, in prose, Su Shih (1037-1101), an anti-archaizing point of 
view.'° The anti-archaism proposed by the Yiian brothers might have helped the 
formation of Tung’s anti-archaism around 1605, which was related with his new 
approach to nature as an immediate inspiration for painting — an attitude that also 
evolved around 1605. It has been rightly suggested that ‘“Tung echoes Yuan Hung- 
tao’s experience of understanding a poem (painting) through actually viewing the 
scene which inspired it.”!°’ Of course, as observed by many scholars, Tung and 
Yiian’s common interest in Ch’an also helped the formation of the division of the 
Southern and Northern Schools. 

Tung’s well-known art historical theory is then reflected not so much in the 
division between the Southern School and Northern School but in the dichotomy 
between the School of Literati Painters and the School of Li Ssu-hsiin. Like most of 
the literati, Tung was always conscious of his role as an official scholar. We have seen 
at the outset of this study that he boasted of his literati status as late as 1625, 
comparing himself to Yen Su and Kao K’o-kung. Yet, early on, Tung was able to 
restrain himself from looking at the painting from exclusively the literati point of 
view. It was only around 1617/1619 that such pride became overwhelming. Tung’s 
long retirement in Chiang-nan might have led to his identification with Wang Wei as 
a politically frustrated literatus. Such an identification, in turn, might have played a 
significant role in shaping the prestige of the School of Literati Painters headed by 
Wang Wei. The nonjudgmental differentiation that underlay his early distinction 
between the brushwork of the literati and academic painters around 1596, had now 
turned into a value-based distinction. Such an evaluative distinction may have been 
reinforced by Tung’s second retreat in Chiang-nan, the cradle of Chan Ching-feng’s 
“Two Lineage’”’ division. This residence in Chiang-nan might also have encouraged 
Tung to take more interest in local Ming painters, and to include Wen Cheng-ming 
and Shen Chou in the pedigree of the School of Literati Painters. 


106. Such a theory was different from the archaism proposed by the ‘“‘Later Seven Masters’’ such as Wang Shih- 
chen (1526-90) or Li P’an-lung (1514-1570), both of whom believed that one should closely follow the 
Western Han in prose and the High T'ang in poetry. For a broad discussion on the interrelation between 
painters and scholars of the time, see James Cahill, The Distant Mountains: Chinese Painting of the Late Ming 
Dynasty, 1570-1644 (New York & Tokyo: Weatherhill, 1982), esp. chap. I. The paragraph dealing with the 
discourse between Yiian Hung-tao and Tung Ch’'i-ch’ang is particularly noteworthy (ibid., 28). In Cahill’s 
understanding, Yiian and Tung held differing ideas about the imitation of old masters. In my opinion, 
however, Yiian’s talk about anti-archaism might have inspired Tung. For this issue, see also Wai-kam Ho, 
‘Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s New Orthodoxy,” esp. 120ff. 

107. Jonathan Chaves, ‘“The Panoply of Images: A Reconsideration of the Literary Theory of the Kung-an School,”’ 
in Theories of the Arts in China, pp. 341-364, par. 360. 
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From syntheticism to syncretism 


Tung’s importance lies not in theorizing the Two-School division or dichotomy, for 
which he has always been previously credited. His negative attitude toward the 
School of Li Ssu-hsiin did not, in fact, last long, notwithstanding the long-lasting 
influence of that disparagement. His greatness lies in his ability to transcend the 
notion of a Two-School division or dichotomy. By 1622 Tung had been able to view 
the ancient paintings with unbiased interest. 

The modified synthetic approach may have been best substantiated in a com- 
ment that Tung made in 1632 on an Immortal Mountains (Hsien-shan t’u-chiian): 


I used to have in my collection Chao Po-chi’s Later Ode to the Red Cliff (Hou ch’ih-pi fu) and 
Chao Meng-fu’s Autumn Colors on the Chi’ao and Hua Mountains. When I examined these two 
scrolls side by side, I felt that Chao Po-chii was slightly inferior to Chao Meng-fu. It was because 
“‘refinedness and laboriousness’”’ were inferior to ‘‘desolateness and remoteness,’’ which was 
exactly where the difference between ‘‘divine class’ and ‘‘marvelous class’ lay. This scroll by 
Wen Cheng-ming followed the brush idea of Chao Meng-fu’s Autumn Colors on the Ch’iao and 
Hua Mountains. Although Chao Meng-fu had learned after my clansman Tung Yiian, when he 
painted the Ch’iao and Hua Mountains he freely adapted himself to (ch’u-ju) Wang Wei and Li 
Ssu-hsiin. Wen Cheng-ming challenged [Chao Po-chii and Chao Meng-fu], hence he was able to 
be unique.! 


Instead of his previous disparagement toward the School of Li Ssu-hsiin that was 
based on judgmental values, aesthetic qualifications such as ‘‘refinedness and labori- 
ousness’’ (for the “divine class’’) and ‘‘desolateness and remoteness’ (for the ‘‘mar- 
velous class’”) became the focus. The synthetic notion of ‘‘brewing”’ the “‘archaic 
flavor’ within the School of Literati Painters was now extended further to a notion 
which I propose to name ‘‘syncretism’’. By syncretism, I mean the fusion of two or 
more originally different forms. Different from Tung’s earliest eclectic approach that 
selectively combines stylistic models from both Schools, also different from the 
previous synthetic approach that involves bringing together stylistic models only 
within the Southern School, the syncretic approach requires a creative union or 
reconciliation of diverse or opposite tenets from both Schools; the focus now lay in 
inventive creativity. Following his renewed interest in Ming painters, particularly in 
Wen Cheng-ming and Shen Chou, Tung now saw the importance of emulating 
painters of the past in order to be creative and unique. Accordingly, Tung’s syncretic 
‘‘chi ta-ch’eng’ was elevated above the issue of ‘‘anti-archaism”’ or “‘archaism,”’ and 
was concerned more with the issue of creativity. Only at this stage did Tung reach a 
great harmony in looking at ancient paintings. Nothing was inappropriate. It is not 
unlike what Confucius said: ‘‘When I reach the age of seventy, I am able to do 
whatever I want without exceeding the [moral] rules.”!™ 

At the stage of ‘‘creative syncretism’’ Tung was able to examine the painters in 
both Schools with a renewed interest. Continuing his admiration, first expressed in 
1623, for Li T’ang’s Small Scene of Rivers and Mountains (Fig. 6), Tung commented 
on Hsia Kuei’s painting: 


Hsia Kuei followed Li T’ang, but was more simplified [in form]. It was like what sculptors called 
“reductive modelling,’ the purpose of which was to restrain one from the traits of imitating and 


108. Kao Shih-ch’i, Chiang-ts'un hsiao-hsia lu (Record of Whiling Away the Summer by Kao Shih-ch’i) (Taipei: 
National Central Library, facsimile reprint of a 1923 ed., 1971), 1:78b—79a. 
109. Lun yii (Confucian Analects), bk. I. 
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copying. [The style was] half-hidden and ambiguous [by the mist], which embodied the [ink 
play] of the two Mis at the tip of the brush. Others broke down square into circle, but he cut 
circle into square.!!° 


This famous comment was written in 1627 as a colophon to Hsia Kuei’s master- 
piece, Twelve Views of Landscape (Shan-shui shih-erh-ching) (Fig. 18).''' This is an 
unusual comment, for the ‘‘circle’”’ and ‘‘square’’ are not used merely symbolically; it 
touches the morphological aspect of a style. The ‘‘square’’ literally refers to the 
angular form predominant in Hsia Kuei’s painting. The “‘reduced modelling’”’ mani- 
fested in Hsia Kuei’s angular trees and rocks, rendered with bold strokes by a slant 
brush, was not denigrated; instead, it was praised as a result of getting rid of 
imitation and copy. Furthermore, Tung even saw the style as comparable to Mi’s 
“ink play.” By the time he made this comment, the ideological issue of schools 
ceased to bother Tung; instead, he had become concerned with the aesthetic value 
underlying the morphological aspect of a painting.''* Thus, not only had Tung 
resumed his interest in the Northern School by 1622; by 1627 it is clear that he had 
been able to appreciate the morphological value of Hsia Kuei’s aesthetic attain- 
ments. 

Perhaps the changes in Tung’s attitude toward the Northern School can be 
likened to a well-known Ch’an comment by a certain Master Wei-hsin in the T’ang 
dynasty, of which Tung himself was also aware:!'!? ‘‘At first, the mountain and water 
were seen aS mountain and water. Later, the mountain was not mountain, and the 
water not water. Finally, the mountain is again mountain, and the water again 
water.’’!!4 As Tung was much imbued with Ch’an theory (he had even named his 
studio “Painting Ch’an Studio’), Tung’s frequently changing viewpoints were 
almost certainly influenced by the Ch’an essence of intuitive enlightenment and 
anti-conventional doctrine. Several times Tung had talked about an absolute 
metamorphosis, embodied in the mythical anecdote of ‘‘Na-cha taking apart his 
bones to repay his father, and taking apart his flesh to repay his mother.’’'!> Tung, 
for instance, mentioned that after Mi Yu-jen attained enlightenment (wu), he was 
able to ‘‘metamorphose his original brushwork, and work out of his own creativity. 
[The metamorphosis] is like that the Ch’an adept, after attaining enlightenment, is 
able to take apart his flesh to repay his mother, and to take apart his bones to repay 
his father, and to scold the Buddha. His appearance is no longer the same as it used 
to be...’’!!© Even at the height of his anti-Li Ssu-hsiin doctrine, Tung tried to justify 
himself by referring to the Ch’an approaches of ‘‘sudden enlightenment” and 


110. Edited into Tung’s Jung-t'ai pieh-chi (6:32b [IV:2152]) but without date. 

111. Now in the Nelson Gallery-Atkins Museum. The colophon has been repeatedly recorded in traditional 
literature. The literature of this painting provided by Marc F. Wilson at the end of his essay on this painting in 
Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting: The Collections of the Nelson Gallery-Atkins Museum, Kansas City, and The 
Cleveland Museum of Art (The Cleveland Museum of Art & Indiana University Press, 1980, pp, 72-76) can be 
supplemented with the record in Lu Shih-hua, Wu-ytieh so-chien shu-hua lu, 1:31b. 

112. Nevertheless, this paragraph is understood differently by Wen Fong. He sees it as ‘“Tung Ch’i-ch’ang chided 
the Che School painters for using the ink-wash style of Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei, which he saw as nothing but a 
simplified sterile formula.’’ (Wen Fong, op. cit., p. 14) Such an interpretation obviously results from the 
opinion that Tung necessarily held a consistently negative view toward the Southern School. 

113. Tung mentioned this comment in Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, 4:19b—20a (IV:1814-1815). 

114. Monk P’u-chi of the Sung, Wu-teng hui-yitian (The Convergence of the Essentials of the Five Lamps) (Ming 
Chia-ching era ed.), 17:37 a—b. 

115. Jung-t'ai pieh-chi, 4:45a (I1V:1932), 4:49a (I1V:1941), 4:51 b (IV:1946), and 4:65b (1975). 

116. Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 4:65b (1975). 
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“gradual awakening.’’ However, since he was a Confucian scholar, the traditional 
Confucian notion of maintaining a balance (the Mean, chung-yung) might have 
restrained Tung from fully adopting Ch’an extremism. Even the notion of chi ta- 
ch’eng itself was more Confucian than Ch’an. The Confucian emphasis on modesty 
also helped Tung to censure his pride in literati status and to withhold himself from 
judging the history of painting from an exclusive literati point of view. 

One should not look for discrepancies in Tung’s written work without consult- 
ing the context or chronological sequence. Failure to do so results in that the changes 
in his evolutionary thought would appear only as inconsistencies. It is regretful that 
the precise dates that originally accompanied many of the colophons edited into 
Jung-t’ai chi have now been lost. Numerous colophons from other sources, however, 
provide me with a chronological basis upon which to reconstruct, on a tentative 
basis, Tung’s development of thought. A passage from one of his late comments 
most appropriately concludes this study: 


If [the styles of] the three masters — Chao Ling-jang, Chao Po-chii, and Chao Meng-fu— can be 
combined, it will be pretty, yet not sweet. If [those of] Tung Yiian, Mi Fu, and Kao K’o-kung are 
combined, it will be free, yet remained within cannons. The approaches of these two Schools are 
like the two wings of a bird. I am getting old.!’ 


117. Jung-t’ai pieh-chi, 6:8a (IV:2103). 
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Chinese Characters 


Names of painters and titles of paintings are not given 


An Ch' 

cho 

Chan Ching-feng 

Chang Kuang-pin 

Chang T'ing-yii 

Ch'en Chi-ju 

Cheng Chi-po 

Cheng Yiian-hsiin 

chi ta-ch'eng 

Chiang Kuang-hsii 
Chiang-ts'un hsiao-hsia lu 
chiao-yii 

Ching-hsi 

Ch'ing-fu san-jen 

Chou Yen-ju 

Chuang Shen 
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Hsiang Ytian-pien 
Hsien-ch'uang lun-hua 
Hsiu-ning hsien-chih 
Hsii Ch'in 

Hsii Fu-kuan 
Hsiian-Ho Hua-p'u 
Hua-ch’an-shih sui-pi 
Hua chih 

Hua chiieh 

Hua-shuo 

Hui-neng 

i-ch'ti 

I-hsing 

Jang-li-kuan kuo-yen lu 
Jao Tzu-jan 

Jen Tao-pin 

Jung-t'ai chi 

Kao Shih-ch'i 
Keng-tzu hsiao-hsia lu 
k'o-hua 

ku-1 

Kuang-ling 

Kung Kuang-t'ao 
k'ung-mu 

Li Jih-hua 

Li P’an-lung 

Liao T’eng-k'uei 
lien-hsien 

Lu Hsin-yiian 

Lu Shih-hua 
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P’ei Ching-fu 
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San-hu wang 
Shan-shui chia-fa 
Shang-shu 
shen-ch'i 
Shen-hsiu 
Shih-ch'ti pao-chi 
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Shu-hua-shih 
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ssu-wu 
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Su Shih 
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ts'e-feng 

Tung Ch'1-ch'ang hsi-nien 
Tung Hua-t'ing shu-hua lu 
Tung Yen-ching 
C'ung-p‘an 

Wang Hsi-chih 

Wang Hsien-chih 

Wang Chin-hui 

Wang Shih-chen 

Wang K’o-yii 

Wang Wei hui-hua yiian-liu te fen-hsi 
Wel-hsin 

Wei-shui-ksiian jih-chi 

wu 

Wu-ch'ang 

Wu Sheng 

Wu-teng hui-yiian 
Wu-yiieh so-chien shu-hua lu 
Yeh Yu-sheng 

yen 

Yin-nien ch'i-hsiu shu 

Yii Chien-hua 

Yii Shih-nan 

Ytian Chung-tao 

Yiian Hung-tao 
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Copy after Wang Shen's Layers of Mountains on Misty River (section), 1604 


National Palace Museum, Taipei. 


Fig. 1. Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 
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Fig. 2. Ch’ien Hsiian. Dwelling in the Mountains (section). Palace Museum, Peking. 


Fig. 3. Chao cee Along the River during Winter's First Snow (eecton) 
National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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Fig. 4. Tung Yiian. Wintry Groves and Layered Banks. Kurogawa Collection, Hyogo, Japan. 
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Thousand Miles of Rivers and Mountains (section) 
National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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Fig.6. Li T’ang 
Small Scene of River and Mountain (section) 
National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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Fig. 7. Chao Po-su 


Golden Temples amid Myriad Pines (section) 
Palace Museum, Peking. 
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Fig. 8. Chao Meng-fu 
Autumn Colors on the Ch’iao and Hua Mountains (section) 
National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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Fig. 9. 


Wang Meng 





Ch'ing-pien Mountain ~ 
Shanghai Museum. 
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Fig. 10. Chao Po-chii 


Rivers and Mountains in Autumn Colors (section) 
Palace Museum, Peking. 
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Fig. 12. Tung Yuan. Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers eecuent: Palace Museum, Peking. 
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Fig. 13. Tung Yuan, attributed. People in the Suburbs of the Capital 


National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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Fig. 14. Huang Kung-wang. Fu-ch’un Mountains (section). National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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Fig. 15. Chao Meng-fu. East Mountains in Lake Tung-t'ing. Shanghai Museum. 
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Fig. 16. Chao Meng-fu 
The Mind Landscape of Hsieh Yu-yii (section) 
Edward L. Elliott Family Collection, Art Museum, Princeton University. 


Fig. 17. Hui-ch’ung, attributed. Spring in Chiang-nan (section) 
Palace Museum, Peking. 
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Root stand with top of burl. H: 58.3 cm. Late Ming/early Qing. Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm. 
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Introduction 


In some of the most famous gardens of Jiangnan (the lower Yangzi delta), especially 
in the Suzhou and Shanghai areas, we sometimes come across a peculiar type of 
furniture: chairs and tables made of old rattan and roots. A most impressive example 
is the interior of the Qingxiang guan of the Yiyuan in Suzhou (Fig. 1), where we find 
several sets of furniture made of knotted roots.! 

The choice of the seemingly rustic chairs and tables for elegant garden interiors 
might seem curious to a Western beholder. One might wonder what kind of 
connotation they carried in traditional Chinese society that they be selected for 
these exclusive interiors. Root furniture has received somewhat summary treatment 
by modern art historians, and the few works which do discuss the material offer 
widely differing ideas regarding its connotation. 

In an article in Wenwu, Shi Yan discusses root furniture together with root 
sculpture as a kind of folk art: 

This kind of material [i.e. wooden and bamboo roots] is economical, easy to obtain and, when 

processed by an artist, it might certainly be turned into objects of high artistic value. In old times 

this type of art wares were developed along two lines—one producing decorative objects for 
admiration, one producing vessels and furniture of practical character. Both of these types are 


deeply marked by the style of folk art.” 


Louise Hawley Stone, in a small pamphlet on the chair in China, regards it as a kind 
of garden furniture: 


The Chinese, with their keen appreciation of form, could find little to improve on the classic 
simplicity of outline of the chair they had designed centuries before. But now [i.e. during the 
Ming dynasty], with the wider use of the chair, they evidently wished to indicate certain types for 
certain purposes. So, just as modern garden chairs are made not of mahogany or walnut, but of 
less pretentious material, the Chinese conceived the idea of leaving the bark on the wood to make 
an informal chair. This rustic chair was considered suitable for garden use, also, perhaps because it 
looked less opulent, for priests and monks.? 


1. According to common, albeitedly inexact, practice all these types of furniture made of irregularly shaped roots 
and rattan are termed ‘‘root furniture’. The term commonly includes furniture made of coarse branches with 
the bark left on. For practical purposes I will hereafter also adopt this terminology. 

. Shi Yan, ‘‘Shugen zhugen de yishu’, Wenwu, 1962:2, p. 27. 

. Louise Hawley Stone, The Chair in China, Toronto, ROM, 1952, p. 44. 
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Michel Beurdeley, who traces the use of root furniture back to the Song dynasty, 
connects it with the taste and principles of Taoism and chan (zen) Buddhism.* He 
discusses the Taoist and Buddhist significance of this type of furniture in a very 
general manner but offers no documentary evidence to sustain this relationship: 


Such furniture is well suited to the tastes and principles, mentioned in an earlier chapter, of 
Taoist [sic] or devotees of chan Buddhism: to identify oneself with nature, and bring a passionate 
attention to the smallest details.° 


James Cahill has, in the catalogue to the exhibition ‘“‘Fantastics and Eccentrics”, 

discussed root furniture as a manifestation of the taste for the bizarre in late Ming 

art: 
The unnatural, the bizarre, the twisted, the unharmonious, are the very matter of paintings by 
Dong Qichang, Wu Bin, Chen Hongshou,° and others. Yet these elements in late painting cannot 
be called entirely unnatural, since they are not without their counterpart in nature — twisted old 
trees, rocks of bizarre shape, strange geological formations. These now came to be especially 
admired (as they had been, more sporadically, in earlier times in China) and were incorporated 
into the scholar-aesthete’s environment, in the form of furniture of twisted roots, or rocks that 
seem more like products of human fantasy than of geological processes, or screens inset with slabs 
of marble in which the natural markings resemble paintings of landscape. A taste for the quasi- 
artificial in nature is thus the other side of the taste for the bizarre in art.’ 


How then was root furniture actually regarded by the Chinese literati? As folk art, 
garden furniture, paraphernalia for religious contemplation or as aesthetic objects? It 
might be productive to investigate the development of root furniture from available 
literary and pictorial evidence to give better understanding of its connotation in 
traditional China. 


Quji — the Oldest Type of Irregularly Shaped Furniture 


Scattered references to rustic furniture are found in old literature. Small arm-rests 
made of naturally crooked wood (ziran qumuji) are mentioned in a well-known 
poem by the military commander and poet Yu Xin (513-81): 


Exposed to the sun on a bed of brambles 

Reading the classics while hoeing the millet fields 

At my arm-rest made of wood curved by nature 

I read an ancient book written in tadpole characters and lacking a title.. .° 


The qumuji—‘‘ji made of crooked wood” — referred to by Yu Xin was a type of 
curved arm-rest. A ji was a major type of furniture when the Chinese still sat on a 
mat and a dais. It designates a small table, each side of which usually consists of a 
board meeting the top at right angles. The ji was used as an arm-rest, but also for 
activities such as writing and eating. A yinji was a very narrow type of ji, often with 
three legs, used as a support during sleep. A curved yinji might be called quji or 


. Beurdeley, Chinese Furniture, Tokyo 1979, p. 46-47. 
. tbid, loc.cit. 
. In this article, the transcription system in all quotations has been changed into hanyu pinyin. 
. James Cahill, Fantastics and Eccentrics, New York 1967, p. 108. 
. Yu Xin, Yu Zishan ji zhu, 3.3B-4A (SBBY-ed.). 
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qumuji. A source from Western Jin. mentions ‘‘a three-legged quji ... red- 
lacquered’’.? The qumuji mentioned by Yu Xin was probably a rough version of this 
type. In the poem, it functions as a symbol of a simple and unsophisticated life-style. 

During the late Tang, the view on rustic furniture seems to have undergone a 
radical change. Furniture made of naturally bent and crooked wood seems to have 
become the latest fashion. A discussion on this rustic style is found in the famous 
essay by Liu Zongyuan (773-819) — Zhan quji wen (‘‘The hewing of quji’’): 


Among the trees of earth and heaven, the most prized have been the straight ones. These were 
the ones selected by the emperor to build the homes and the nation. Circular were the beams and 
pillars, regular the thresholds. The outer corners were right-angled, the inner chambers meticu- 
lously decorated. The ji (arm-rest table) was the measure!®, this being the only measuring 
principle. A man of superior virtue relied on this to support his virtue. [The men of] decadent 
times are exceedingly skilfull and do not follow the old style. They cut down the crooked trees, 
measuring with armpits and elbows. Pliant forms and strange shapes, crooked standards and 
feigned strength [are thus created] ...!! 


Yinji made of naturally curved and crooked wood continued to be made through the 
dynasties, even when the Chinese had long since begun to sit on chairs. In Zunshen 
bajian (‘‘Eight Discourses on the Art of Living’) from late Ming (the preface is dated 
1591), Gao Lian says: 


Yinji: made of strange pieces of wood, which have naturally grown into the shape of a half-circle. 
The most wonderful have three horisontal branches as legs. Otherwise the legs are added 
[artificially]. It is placed upon the dais so that one can rest the arms and forehead against it when 
sleeping. This is what is called ‘‘Lent upon his stool and slept’’ in the book [Mengzi].'? I have seen 
a ji designed by my friend Wu Popiao [i.e. Wu Ruzi],!? made of a piece of wood with wrinkled 
bark of a fine pattern. [The shape was] bent and crooked in a strange manner. The three legs were 
naturally grown. It was polished smooth and glossy, and made in the semi-circular shape of a 
huang jade.'* This he always took with him on travels. He treasured and loved it as a most 
valuable object. It was really a most rare thing...!° 


What a yinji from this period might have looked like, can be studied in the 
handscroll ‘‘The Eighteen arhats’’ in the National Palace Museum, Taipei, by Ding 
Yunpeng (1547—c. 1625) of the late Ming dynasty.!® (Fig. 2) Otherwise a quji made 
of irregularly shaped wood and roots is but rarely depicted in paintings. 


The Origin and Early Development of Root Chairs 


The quji must have been the oldest type of furniture which was made of irregularly 
shaped wood and rattan. Chairs made of roots and crooked branches also have a long 
history. The earliest depiction of root furniture preserved today is probably that of a 
root chair — the armchair in the version of ‘“‘Xiaoyi obtaining the Lanting Manuscript 


9. Hu Wenyan, ‘‘Wei Jin Nanbei chao shiqi fojiao dui jiaju de yingxiang’’, Gugong bowuyuan yuankan, 1992:2, p. 
63. Regretfully, Hu Wenyuan does not give the name of his source. 
10. Reference to Zhouli: ‘‘The inner hall was measured by the ji’’ (Zhouli, 12.17A, SBBY-ed.). 
11. Liu Zongyuan, Liu Hedong ji, Shanghai 1974, 1, p. 319. 
12. Reference to Mengzi, Gongsun Chou, 2.11. 
13. Regarding Wu Ruzi, see below. 
14. A ritual jade of semi-circular shape. 
15. Gao Lian, Zunsheng bajian, j.8.14A—B (Siku quanshu-ed., vol. 871-523). 
16. Wanming bianxing huajia zuopin zhan, publ. by the National Palace Museum, Taipei 1977, Pl. 027-6. 
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by Deceit from the monk Biancai” in the National Palace Museum, Taipei (a 
painting traditionally attributed to Yan Liben). (Fig. 3) The painting, probably a 
work of the very late Tang or the Five Dynasties, shows the monk Biancai seated 
with his legs in dhyana asana (‘‘position of meditation’’) on a chair made of roots or 
twisted branches. Most later versions of the same motif also show Biancai seated on a 
root chair.!’ 

Even the other known early depictions of root chairs are without exception 
connected with depictions of Buddhist arhats, patriarchs and monks. In the hand- 
scroll ‘‘Men assembled in the Liuli Hall’ (attributed to the Southern Tang court 
painter Zhou Wenju) in the Metropolitan Museum, New York’’, the Buddhist 
monk is shown seated on a chair made of old rattan, while all the other scholars are, 
if seated, sitting on stones.’° (Fig. 4) 

Early paintings of the arhats also depict some of the holy men as seated on root 
chairs. In the famous series in Kodai-ji, Kyoto, attributed (on uncertain grounds) to 
the Five Dynasties monk-painter Guanxiu and brought to Japan in 1211, three of 
the sixteen arhats are seated on this type of chair. In the handscroll attributed to the 
monk-painter Fanlong (active first half of 12th cent.) in the Freer gallery, two of the 
arhats are seated on root chairs. (Fig. 5) And in the important 12th century 
handscroll in the National Palace museum, Taipei, from the Southwestern kingdom 
of Dazhao (in present Yunnan), depicting a long series of arhats and Buddhist 
patriarchs, several of the patriarchs are depicted as seated on this type of chair. (Fig. 
6) The root chairs depicted in these early paintings are of the so-called chanyi-type. 
Chanyi (literally: ‘meditation chairs’) are low, very broad armchairs. The width of 
the seat makes it possible to sit in dhyana asana (lotus position, i.e. the position of 
meditation, Chinese: chan zuo).”° 

The pictorial evidence thus indicates that in early times root chairs were closely 
associated with a Buddhist environment. This association continued during Yuan, 
early and middle Ming. Almost all paintings of root chairs from these periods have 
motifs of arhats and other Buddhist patriarchs and monks. As late as in the middle 
Ming, we find in the numerously rather well preserved oeuvre of Tang Yin 
(1470-1523) only one depiction of a root chair —the one in the handscroll ‘“‘The 
Bamboo Stove” in the Art Institute of Chicago.?! (Fig. 7) The short handscroll 
portrays the famous literatus Wu Kuan with his friend the Buddhist monk Binhe. 
While Wu Kuan is sitting on a rustic bed, the monk is seated on the appropriate root 
chair. 


17. Cf. the versions in the Drenovatz coll., Museum Rietberg, Zurich, attributed to the Yuan-painter Zhao Lin; in 
the Freer Gallery, Washington, attributed to Qian Xuan, and in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
attributed to Zhao Mengfu. 

18. The painting is attributed to Zhou Wenju, but is likely a copy of an early work. 

19. The left part of the composition (the monk seated on a root chair is in the right part) is similar to the 
composition of the famous ‘“‘Wenyuan tu” in the Palace Museum, Peking, attributed to the Tang artist Han 
Huang. The two versions probably go back to a 10th century composition. C. P. FitzGerald has wrongly 
identified the bench in the left part of the composition, on which two scholars are seated, as a bench made of 
wood (cf. his Barbarian Beds, London 1965, p. 59). The bench is, however, clearly made of stone. 

20. The term chanyi is probably derived from the position itself and not that the chair was used for actual 
meditation: in the monasteries, the monks were mostly seated on mats on the floor or kang when meditating, 
and the chairs were mostly reserved for Buddhist dignitaries. 

21. A. De Coursey Clapp, The Painting of Tang Yin, Chicago 1991, Fig. 22-23, colour plate 3. 
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The close association between root chairs of the chanyi-type and Buddhism 
lingered on in later writings. The great literatus Li Rihua (1565-1635), whose 
sympathy with chan Buddhism once brought him into serious trouble, wrote about 
one of the pleasures of life: 


For sitting cross-legged in meditation, the frosty gnarled root of an ancient tree is just perfect.” 


The Wanli-edition of the Lu Ban jing offers no information regarding the material of 
the chanyi, but there is one illustration showing a chanyi made of old rattan and 
irregularly shaped wood — on which a Buddhist monk is seated. (Fig. 9) The 
Zhangwu zhi (‘‘Treatise on Superfluous Things’) by Wen Zhenheng (1585-1645) 
from the late Ming dynasty goes as far as to identify the chanyi with a root chair: 


Chanyi: made of rattan from the Tiantai Mountains (in Zhejiang) or — if it may be obtained — 
from old wooden roots in the shape of young dragons, twisted, crooked and with fat joints. 
Uneven teeth should protrude on all sides, where one may hang drinking gourds, bamboo hats, 
and things like pitchers and alm’s bowls [i.e. the eating and drinking utensils of a monk]. 
Moreover, it should have the lustre and smoothness of jade. Those which show no trace of the axe 
are superior. Those which, when examined close-up, have multi-coloured fungus stuck to the 
surface mostly have the legs added later.” 


The information that the material to meditation chairs should preferably come from 
the Tiantai Mountains is very interesting. In the Kaopan yushi (‘‘Random Notes of a 
Scholar in Seclusion’), attributed to Tu Long (1542-1605), we find a description of a 
chanyi made of Tiantai rattan: 


Chanyi: I have seen one made by Wu Popiao [i.e. Wu Ruzi]. He had chosen rattan from Tiantai as 
material, the back [of the chair] was made of marble.” 


The Tiantai mountains were famous for their production of rattan staffs of the 
gnarled type for which the Chinese scholars early had a predilection. The peasants of 
Tiantai had developed a special cultivation method for rattan which made it suitable 
for staffs.2° At the same time, the mountains were also early a centre of Taoist and 
Buddhist activities. The mountains, with their famous Stone bridge to Heaven, were 
considered as the habitat of arhats and have been called ‘‘The Mt. Olympus of the 
Chinese cult of Luohans (Arhats)’’.*° It was in these mountains the Tiantai sect of 
Buddhism had its major temple — the Guoging si. This sect was the first Buddhist 
sect in Southern China which paid great attention to meditation practices and was in 
this aspect a precursor of chan Buddhism. The sect, whose influence reached its peak 
under the patronage of the Sui emperors, enjoyed a second flourishing in the 8th and 
9th century.”’ 

When discussing the origin of the root chair, it is important to remember the 
role of the Buddhists generally in the introduction of the armchair in China.?® The 
throne-like armchair of Buddha was an early symbol of his doctrine and Buddhist 


22. Li Rihua, Zitaoxuan zazhui, j.1, quoted by Wai-kam Ho in: The Chinese Scholar's studio, New York 1988, p. 34. 

23. Wen Zhenheng, Changwu zhi, j.6. 

24. Tu Lung, Qiju gifu jian, Meishu congshu, 10, p. 192. 

25. Wang Tingting, Zhangshan xinlu, Meishu congshu, 9, p. 228-229. 

26. Fong, Wen, The Lohans and a Bridge to Heaven, Washington 1958, p. 14 (Freer Gallery of Art, Occasional Papers, 
3:1). 

27. Charlotte von Verschuer, ‘‘Le voyage de Jojin au mont Tiantai’’, T’oung pao, 77 (1991), p. 2. 

28. Wu, Tung, ‘From Imported ‘Nomadic Seat’ to Chinese Folding Armchair’, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Bulletin, 71 (1973), p. 39. 
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patriarchs were usually seated on this type of chair when preaching. At the time 
when the Chinese still sat on a mat or a dais, the armchair was thus closely associated 
with the preaching of the Buddhist doctrine. 

When these clues are put together, it seems likely that the origin of the root 
chair is to be found in a Buddhist environment, possibly in circles connected with 
the Tiantai mountains. Here the use of this type of material was well developed 
locally. Here the arm-chair was also early in use. It is impossible to know the reasons 
for the choice of the seemingly rustic material for such a prestigious piece of 
furniture. It is possible that the gnarled and curved material of old Tiantai rattan — so 
sought after as material for staffs — was chosen because of the connotations of the 
staff in China, it being a symbol of dignity and old age. The choice might, on the 
other hand, have been dictated by a very different reason: We have seen that before 
the Tang dynasty root furniture symbolized a humble life-style. During Tang the 
opulent style of Buddhist temples and monasteries was frequently criticized, and the 
monks might therefore have selected the root and rattan material as an expression of 
simplicity, hoping to counteract the throne-like armchair’s connotation of luxury. 
That the material carries a connotation of naturalness must have added to its 
attraction, Buddhist patriarchs and monks in early times were often portrayed as 
seated on cliffs or in trees. 

The Tiantai sect was very influential and monks of different schools made 
pilgrimages to study in the Tiantai mountains. The humble style of the root chair, 
with its material implying a frugal life of hard work, must have held a great appeal to 
the chan (zen) monks when they tried to establish a Chinese style of monastic life. 
The root chair probably spread rather early to the other Buddhist sects in China, so 
that by the time of Five Dynasties this type of chair was closely associated with the 
seat of Buddhist monks and patriarchs generally. The popularity of the rustic quji 
during late Tang might have been conditioned by the use of root chairs among 
leading Buddhist intellectuals. 


Root Tables and Stands 


When the use of chairs became widespread in Chinese interiors during the Song 
dynasty, tables and tall stands developed accordingly. It is impossible to say when 
the Chinese started to make stands from roots and similar materials — the pictorial 
evidence is surprisingly late. Several paintings of allegedly Song date show root 
stands, but none of the compositions are convincingly early. Not until the Yuan 
dynasty onwards are root stands and tables well documented in art.”” 

One of the earliest — and finest —depictions of a root stand is found in a 
handscroll by the Yuan painter Wang Zhenpeng (in the Palace Museum, Peking). 
(Fig. 8) The motif of the handscroll is the story of the lute player Bo Ya and his 
friend Zhong Ziqi. This famous story of artistic communication is inter alia found in 
Liezi: 


29. In the paintings of the Sixteen arhats in Kodai-ji, Kyoto, attributed to the Five Dynasties monk-painter Guanxiu 
and brought to Japan in 1211, a censer is placed on a wooden trunk, but the perspective makes it impossible to 
see if this is a piece of furniture or a natural trunk. 
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Bo Ya excelled in playing the lute, and Zhong Ziqi excelled in listening. Bo Ya strummed his lute, 
with his mind on the climbing of high mountains, and Zhong Ziqi said: ‘‘Excellent! Lofty like 
Mount Tai!’’ When his mind was on the flowing waters, Zhong Ziqi said: ‘‘Excellent! Boundless 
like the Yellow River and the Yangzi!’’ Whatever was on Bo Ya's mind, Zhong Ziqi would grasp 
it. ... Bo Ya then put away his lute and said: ‘‘Excellent! Excellent indeed is your listening! What 
you imagine is just what is on my mind. Is there nowhere for my music to escape?’’*” 


In the Peking scroll, Bo Ya and Zhong Ziqi are depicted as seated opposite each 
other, both sitting on rocks. Bo Ya’s eyes are on his lute, Zhong Ziqi seems to be 
looking into himself. Behind Bo Ya one servant is standing in attendance, at Zhong 
Ziqi’s side a young servant stands holding a ruyi-sceptre, while another attendant is 
holding a bundle of scrolls. The painting is austere — the figures are depicted against 
a blank surface, no details cluttering the composition. The very lack of surroundings 
gives added importance to the only piece of furniture found in the painting — a root 
stand with an incense burner. The stand with the censer is placed between Bo Ya and 
Zhong Ziqi. If we draw a line between the eyes of the two men, the base of the 
cencer is placed exactly in the middle of this line. The burning of incense in China 
was an act of communication between man and the supernatural — the smoke from 
the incense floated from the sphere of man up into heaven. Incense was also used by 
the Taoists to induce a trance. Needham summed up the importance of the incence 
burner thus: 


At all events the incense burner remained the centre of changes and transformations associated 
with worship, sacrifice, ascending perfume of sweet savour, fire, combustion, disintegration, 
transformation, vision, communication with spiritual beings, and assurances of immortality.*! 


Thus, the censer was a most suitable symbol of the magic of communication 
between Bo Ya and Zhong Ziqi. The stand on which this central symbol is placed is 
most primitive — it is as though the maker has simply uprooted an ordinary old wood 
stump and made it into a stand without further adornments. 

In later depictions root stands are very often associated with incense burners. In 
the Ming dictionary Sancai tuhui, whose illustrations in much constitute a dictionary 
of the pictorial conventions of its time, we find three depictions of root stands, all 
with censers on them. One of these illustrations shows a lute player,** (Fig. 10) the 
other two are portraits of arhats.** (Fig. 11-12) Not surprisingly, there is a common 
pictorial convention of root stands with censers in combination with arhats, as e.g. in 
the series of arhats in the Baoning si* as well as in that of the Fujita Museum, Osaka 
(wrongly attributed to Yan Hui).*° 

Root stands with censers can also be found in a completely profane environ- 
ment, as in the fan-shaped album-leaf ‘“Whiling away the summer’ in the Palace 
Museum, Peking. This album-leaf was formerly attributed to Liu Songnian, but has 
been convincingly dated by E. Laing to the late Yuan/early Ming period.*® In 
contrast with the very primitive stand in the painting of Bo Ya and Zhong Zigi, the 


30. Liezi, Tangwen. 

31. J. Needham, Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 5:2, p. 154. 

32. Sancai tuhui, Shanghai 1984, vol. 2, p. 1641. 

33. Sancai tuhui, Shanghai 1984, vol. 1, p. 747-8. 

34. Baoningsi Mingdai shuilu hua, Xi'an 1985, pl. 38. 

35. Chugoku kaiga zogo zuroku, Vol. 3, p. 265. 

36. E. Laing, ‘‘Six Late Yiian Dynasty Figure Paintings’, Oriental Art, N.S. 20 (1974):3, p. 305-16. 
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one in this album leaf is a most elegant piece of furniture. The group of paintings to 
which the album leaf belongs is characterized by E. Laing as follows: ‘‘The overall 
impression conveyed by all six paintings is one of extraordinary, if miscellaneous, 
richness: people of affluent and servant class commingle as they pursue varied 
activities; they are arranged in interesting groupings and placed in lavish settings 
further enhanced by the crowded displays of utensils and ornamental gewgaws.’’>’ 
This is a characterization which points forwards to the secular environment in which 
we will find root furniture from the late Ming dynasty onwards. 


Late Ming and Early Qing: 
Root Furniture in the Interiors of Refined Leisure 


While until late Ming the root chairs still were almost exclusively found in Buddhist 
surroundings, root stands were scarce and root quji almost non-existant in pictorial 
representations, the context in which root furniture appeared was at this time 
drastically widened and we find a tremendous increase in forms, types and sheer 
numbers. 

Root furniture was still very frequently depicted in Buddhist paintings. This 
period saw an upsurge of paintings with Buddhist motifs, mostly painted in the 
quaint and archaizing style which was in vogue at the time. The two most prominent 
painters of this style were Ding Yunpeng and Wu Bin (active late 16th/early 17th 
century) (Fig. 13), both of whom produced several series of paintings depicting 
Buddhist holy men and deities, in which root furniture frequently occurs.*® The 
strange shapes of the root furniture fit very well into the contorted landscape forms 
of these pictures. 

From late Ming onwards, root chairs also occured frequently in non-Buddhist 
contexts. During the period of late Ming/early Qing there seemed to have been an 
exceptionally great interest in this type of furniture. We find root furniture in a 
purely Taoist environment, as for example in the woodcut illustrations of the 
Xingming shuangxiu wanshen guizhi,*? showing Taoist patriarchs seated on root 
chairs. (Fig. 14-15) Most commonly, however, we find the root furniture in an 
entirely profane context, especially in the so-called ‘informal portraits’’. 

While Chinese formal portraiture is characterized by a conspicuous lack of 
individual detail—the persons portrayed are almost without exception depicted 
against an empty background, wearing formal garments and seated on straight- 
backed arm-chairs, the informal portraits show a will to depict the person in an 
environment which demonstrates more of his personality and life-style. All objects 
occuring in informal portraiture seem as a rule to be selected with great care, in 
order to project the desired image of the personality. When from late Ming onwards 


37. ibid, p. 307. 

38. Cf. e.g.: Ding Yunpeng, ‘‘Luohan tu’, dated 1570, NPM, Taipei (Wanming bianxing huajia zuopin zhan, publ. 
by the National Palace Museum, Taipei 1977, 002—13; the attribution to Ding is somewhat problematical, cf. 
ibid, p. 49-50); ‘“‘Luohan tu’’, NPM, Taipei (ibid, 009-3, 4); ‘‘Sixteen Luohans’’, NPM, Taipei (ibid, 028:7); 
Wu Bin, ‘‘Luohan tu’, NPM, Taipei (ibid, 033-4); ‘‘The Twenty-five Great Deities of the Surangama Sutra’’, 
NPM, Taipei (ibid, 041-7). 

39. Xingming shuangxiu wanshen guizhi, 1615-ed. 
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root furniture frequently occurs in the environment of refinement and learning 
typical of the informal portraits, this indicates that the furniture was conceived as a 
sign of elegance. 

The earliest well-known personality to be depicted in connection with root 
furniture is Xiang Yuanbian (1525-1639).*° The famous collector is portrayed in a 
leisurely mood, his garment loosened during the heat of summer. Depicted against 
an empty background, he is seated on a root chair. At his side is a small root table 
with a ruyi sceptre and an incense burner, otherwise the picture is devoid of objects. 
(Fig. 16) 

In one of the most expressive Chinese portraits ever painted —the now lost 
portrait of the late Ming artist and writer Chen Jiru (1558-1639) by Zeng Jing 
(1564-1647), we also find a depiction of a root chair. Chen Jiru was a younger 
contemporary of Xiang Yuanbian and a close friend of Dong Qichang and they all 
belonged to the same circle of Jiangnan-literati. Chen Jiru is depicted against an 
empty background. He is looking straight at the spectactor with disillusioned eyes, a 
small, courteous smile on his lips. His body, encased in a weird root chair, is huddled 
up against the cold of winter, his feet resting on a low stool with a marble top. Close 
at hand is a jar of wine. On his right side a crane is standing immobile on one 
leg — even the bird seems rigid with cold. The very lack of surroundings lends added 
importance to the few objects depicted, the gnarled form of the root chair effec- 
tively attracts the viewer's attention. (Fig. 17) 

Two of Dong Qichang’s younger painter-friends — Cheng Jiasui (1565-1644) 
and Li Liufang (1575-1629) — are portrayed in an interesting group portrait by 
Zeng Jing’s pupil Shen Shao (active during early Qing). The two poet-painters are 
depicted together with the poet Tang Shisheng (1551—1636)*! against a landscape 
backdrop. The nestor of the group — Tang Shisheng — is portrayed seated on a chair 
made of rough branches. The group portrait is dated to the year renyin, indicating 
that the painting was done 1562, i.e. after the death of the three literati portrayed.** 
(Fig. 18) 

One of the few formal portraits showing root furniture is Gu Jianlong’s portrait 
of the influential early Qing poet Wu Weiye (1609-72, from Taicang in Jiang- 
su). The poet is portrayed as if posing for eternity — i.e. in the manner characteristic 
of ancestral portraits. In this formal context the chair made of rough branches is 
quite conspicuous. (Fig. 19) 

Root furniture was also depicted in purely fictional portraits, as in the hanging 
scroll ‘‘Su Shi Relinquishing the Jade Girdle’, National Palace Museum, Taipei, by 
the late Ming artist Cui Zizhong (d. 1644). The Song poet is here shown as seated on 


40. The portrait is identified as depicting Xiang Yuanbian in an inscription above the person portrayed, while the 
signature says that it is a copy by the otherwise unknown artist Jia Ruilin. We do not know the name of the 
painter of the original portrait, nor can it be finally proved that the painting really is a portrait of the famous 
collector. 

41. These three men, together with the poet Lou Jian (1567-1631), were known as the Four masters of Jiading (in 
Jiangsu Province). 

42. The three literati all seem under-dimensioned in relation to the landscape surroundings and the servant in 
attendance, a fact which indicates that the portraits were transferred from another type of composition. The 
strange grouping of the three men and the lack of eye-contact between them indicate that the group portrait 
was based on three individual portraits. 
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a strange root chair. (Fig. 20) In the portrait of Du Fu in the Xiyingxuan Painting 
Manual, reproduced after paintings by the same artist, the poet is also seated on this 
type of chair. (Fig. 21) 

We also find depictions of root furniture in motifs describing a life of purity in 
close contact with nature —the finest example being the beautiful scene of the 
“Drinking at Daybreak’, in the album ‘‘Living in Seclusion: Sixteen Views” by the 
late Ming painter Chen Hongshou in the National Palace Museum, Taipei. The 
hermit, drinking the dew of morning from a lotus leaf, is seated on a root chair, his 
fan resting on a table-like cliff. (Fig. 22) 

Most of the paintings from late Ming depicting root furniture are made by 
painters from Jiangnan or portray people from this area, a notable exception being 
the works by the Northern artist Cui Zizhong. From the pictorial evidence we thus 
see a development from a very restricted use of root furniture until late Ming, when 
it suddenly seems to have become very fashionable in literati circles, especially in the 
Jiangnan area. 

During early Qing root furniture had made its entrance into the folk art of 
Northern China. In the New Year’s wood-block prints from Yangliuqing (Tianjin) 
we find the most bizarre shapes of root furniture. Looking at the odd stands and 
settees, one easily gets the impression that the artists had never actually seen any 
root furniture, but that their depictions were based on inherited pictorial conven- 
tions. (Fig. 23) 

The sudden popularity of root furniture in Jiangnan literati circles during late 
Ming/early Qing might have had several causes. Partly it might have been influenced 
by the interest in chan Buddhism among some of the leading literati, as for example 
Chen Jiru and Dong Qichang. More important, however, might have been the new 
interest in carvings. From middle Ming onwards, the art of carving had attained a 
new prestige. During the 16th century a new type of carver had grown up, trained in 
literature, calligraphy and painting. To the Chinese, for whom the social status of 
the artist was as important as the actual piece of art when it came to aesthetic 
evaluations, this new group of literati carvers meant that bamboo and wood carvings 
all of a sudden became objects of good taste. The famous bamboo carvers of Jiading 
and Jinling (present Nanjing) carved in materials such as bamboo, wood and horn, 
and their refined products were much sought after by the Jiangnan literati. From 
being a production of basically utility goods made by anonymous craftsmen, carving 
had developed into a minor art of high status, often signed by the maker. 

At the same time as this new group of bamboo carvers gained prestige, root 
furniture gained entrance into the studios and gardens of scholars. While most of the 
earlier root furniture had been made by anonymous craftsmen, during middle and 
late Ming some well-known literati personalities entered the trade. Their association 
with the leading literati of their time must have meant much for the propagation of 
this kind of furniture. 

One of the earliest producers of root furniture regarding whom we have some 
information is Jiang Fusheng, active in Suzhou during middle Ming. Jiang, who was 
by training a sculptor of idols, specialized in images made of strange pieces of wood. 


43. The manual was published by Liang Qingbiao during the Kangxi period, reproducing an album by Ci Zizhong 
in his collection. 
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He went once on a journey to the Zhejiang area together with the Taoist Changsu 
Daoren from Sichuan. By selling medicine, Jiang obtained a large amount of cash, for 
which he inter alia bought old rattan, gnarled wood, cypress roots, and the speckled 
bamboo of the Hunan area. Back home, he built a thatched cottage where he put all 
the strange materials on display. In his leisure hours he used the rattan, wood and 
bamboo to make miniature mountains for decoration, brush-rests, chanyi, short 
couches, etc. This kind of object was much sought after by the rich. Jiang and his 
Taoist friend excelled in the elegant serving of wine and vegetarian meals, and were 
often visited by leading Suzhou intellectuals such as Tang Yin, Zhu Yunming, Wen 
Zhengming and his sons. The influential official Lu Wan wrote a tablet for his 
house.** We do not know the dates of Jiang Fusheng’s life, but as Tang Yin died in 
the year 1523 and Lu Wan in 1526, he must have been active as early as during the 
first quarter of the 16th century. 

Another famous maker of root objects during Ming was the Taoist painter Wu 
Ruzi. He was better known under his hao Popiao (‘‘The broken gourd’), given him 
by the great scholar Wang Shizhen after a well-known incident when Wu, carrying a 
beautifully polished gourd, was waylaid by a robber, who crushed the gourd. Wu 
wept copiously after the loss of the gourd and thus inspired Wang Shizhen to write a 
song on the incident. Various similar events from his life are retold in the small book 
Wu Shaojun yishi as well as in Siyouzhai huashuo.* Besides his paintings, he was well 
known for his carving in root and old rattan. He is mentioned with great respect by 
both Gao Lian and Tu Long (cf. above), and his products must have been very much 
sought after by the Jiangnan literati. He died towards the end of the Longqing era 
(i.e. c. 1572). 

A painter and master of all-trade of later Ming who also made root furniture was 
Zhou Bingzhong (better known under his hao Danquan). Originally from Suzhou, 
he was working as a portrait painter in the central Yangzi-area during the Longqing- 
Wanli eras, and came thus to Jingdezhen, where he started to make copies of old 
ceramics.*° Later he also worked with roots and old rattan,*’ copied old lacquer and 
was even well known as a designer of gardens — late Ming being the first period when 
the names of garden architects were deemed worthy of recording.*® 

Most interesting is the information that Zhou Bingzhong worked as garden 
architect in some of the most prestigeous gardens in Suzhou, constructing miniature 
mountains (jiashan). Working with these stone constructions must have carried 
some resemblance to the making of root furniture, creating a maximum from forms 
shaped by nature. It was probably at this time that garden pavilions came to be 
considered as an environment most congenial to root furniture. It is difficult to say 
now if this idea was caused to some degree by the fact that some famous garden 
architects also were makers of root furniture. 


44. Yu Jianhua, Zhongguo meishujia renming cidian, Shanghai 1981, p. 238 (quoting Zhuo quan lu). 

45. Yanyi zhilin, 52, ed. by Yao Shilin (1623); He Liangjun, Styouzhai huashuo, j. 10. 1B-5A (Baibu congshu 
jicheng, 16, Jilu huibian, 10). 

46. I wish to express my gratitude to Ts'ai Mei-fen of the National Palace Museum, Taipei, for her giving me a copy 
of her file on Zhou Bingzhong. 

47. Wusheng shishi, 7.123 (Huashi congshu-ed.). 

48. Liu Dunzhen, Suzhou gudian yuanlin, Nanjing 1979, p. 59; Tong Jun, Jiangnan yuanlin zhi, 2. ed. Peking 1984, 
p. 30-31. 
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These colourful personalities must have meant much to the prestige of root 
furniture in Jiangnan. It is noteworthy that both Jiang Fusheng and Wu Ruzi had 
very strong Taoist connections and might have contributed to the introduction of 
the root chair in non-Buddhist circles. From the pictorial evidence it seems likely 
that the new use of root furniture started rather late in middle Ming and gained 
momentum during late Ming. 


Root Furniture during Middle and Late Qing 


Root furniture continued to be associated with a life of refined leisure all through 
Qing. We find this kind of furniture in the informal portraiture of literati and in 
garden scenes, especially those connected with elegant pastimes. 

A good example of root furniture in the context of informal portraiture is the 
portrait of the female painter and poet Wang Yuyan of Dantu (modern Zhenjiang in 
Jiangsu province) in the Palace Museum, Peking. The painting, which is dated 1790, 
is the result of cooperation between Wang Yuyan herself and her teacher, the 
Dantu-master Pan Gongshou (1741-1794). The portrait was painted by Pan, while 
Wang did the background. The surroundings thus clearly express the image Wang 
wanted to convey of herself. The female painter is portrayed as sitting in the garden, 
painting the orchids in which she is specialized. The garden environment is indicated 
by a tall tree and two taihu-stones, the table on which she is painting consists of a 
board across a rock, her chair is made of gnarled rattan. A vase of flowers lends 
elegance to the environment. (Fig. 24) 

Root furniture never seems to have been as popular in the capital as in the 
South. A very interesting portrait of the Daoguang emperor, however, depicts the 
frugal emperor, bare-headed and wearing a simple dress, seated on a meditation 
chair made of bamboo. The only other piece of furniture in the portrait is a root- 
stand with a vase of flowers. The effect of the painting, seen against the background 
of the earlier magnificent imperial portraits, is one of austerity and simplicity. (Fig. 
25) 

A genre of painting very similar to the informal portraits is the popular subject 
showing the elegant paraphernalia of literati life. Here the main interest was to show 
off a refined taste as demonstrated in the selection of each object. In several of these 
paintings we find root furniture. A good example is the ‘Scholar making Tea”’ 
(Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm) by the court painter Xu Yang 
(active 2nd half of the 18th century) from Suzhou. Here the scholar, surrounded by 
antique bronzes and porcelain, is seated on a fine root settee. (Fig. 26) In the oeuvre 
of Su Liupeng (d.c. 1860) we find several examples of this motif of literati life in 
combination with root furniture: The hanging scroll ‘‘Li Bo Composing the Qingping 
diao’’, 1833; the folding fan ‘“‘An Elegant Gathering for Prunus Blossoms’’; the 
hanging scroll ‘‘The Lanting Gathering’’, 1853 and the handscroll ‘Literary Gather- 
ing’, 1856, (all paintings in Guangzhou Art Gallery). 


49. The Art of Su Liupeng and Su Renshan, Hongkong and Guangzhou 1990, p. 46-7, p. 83, 88-89, 98-99. 
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The makers of root furniture during Qing were rarely as colourful and well- 
known as the Ming personalities discussed above, but their prestige must have 
lingered on and contributed to the continued popularity of root furniture in literati 
circles. The style of root furniture changed somewhat during middle and late 
Qing — now complicated, tightly twisted roots were preferred. The type of flamboy- 
ant root furniture which was fashionable during this period can be studied in the 
furniture of the Qingxiang guan mentioned above. This style of furniture is also 
commonly depicted in paintings, such as the root settees in Ding Yicheng’s portrait 
of Jiang Fan (1761-1831) and Leng Mei’s portrait of an anonymous beauty (in the 
British Museum). (Fig. 27) 

Jiangnan continued to be an important production centre of root furniture all 
through Qing, with production centres in Suzhou, Shanghai and Tianzhu (near 
Hangzhou).*° Even in the Guangdong province there was a considerable production 
of root furniture. This peculiar furniture must have caught the interest of foreigners 
visiting Canton — in the National Museum in Copenhagen there is a little group of 
two clay figurines, brought back from Canton as early as 1732 and obviously made 
for the foreign market. The group shows the clay figurines of an old man and his 
attendant. The old man is seated on an elegant root settee, his left arm resting on a 
root table with a marble top. At his right side is a blue glass vase with a branch of 
coral, whose branches mirror the shape of the root table. (Fig. 28) 

In the porcelain from this period produced we sometimes also find decorations 
with root furniture, such as for example a small saucer in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm (Fig. 29), and a tankard, decorated in the so-called ‘‘manda- 
rin’”’ style, in a private collection. Both pieces are from the late 18th century and 
obviously aim to depict the Chinese life of refined leisure for a foreign market. (Fig. 
30) 


50. Shi Yan, ‘‘Shugen zhugen de yishu’”’, Wenwu, 1962:2, p. 29. 
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Conclusion 


From the material discussed above I hope to have demonstrated that root furniture 
was far from being considered a folk art. The connotation of root furniture has, 
however, changed with the passage of time. It seems that for a long period the 
different types of root furnitures were used in different contexts and thus carried 
different connotations. While the arm-rest made of irregularly shaped wood and 
rattan originally seems to have symbolised a humble life-style, the root chair was for 
a long time almost exclusively a kind of Buddhist paraphernalia. The root stands and 
tables, closely associated with incense burning, were until late Ming mostly found in 
a context of silent contemplation and spiritual communication, but seem not to have 
carried any Buddhist or Taoist overtones. 

During late Ming the bizarre shapes of root furniture appealed strongly to the 
taste of the Jiangnan literati circles, who deeply admired the strange shapes found in 
archaic landscape paintings. From now on root furniture became a sign of the life of 
refined leisure. Root furniture was often placed in garden pavilions and, outdoors, in 
gardens — as it was here the refined literati preferred to spend their leisure. The 
association between gardens and root furniture must have come quite naturally, 
both being kinds of Nature domesticated. Root furniture, however, was not consid- 
ered as garden furniture per se, it was also placed in scholarly studios and libraries. 

When the appreciation of the archaic and bizarre styles went out of fashion 
during Qing, root furniture had become so closely connected with the life of refined 
leisure that it kept its popularity. While its strange shapes might still occur in a 
Buddhist environment, it had now foremost become a symbol of the Jiangnan literati 


style of life. 
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Fig. 1. Interior of Qingxiang guan, Yiyuan, Suzhou. 
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Fig. 2. Ding Yunpeng (1547-c. 1625), ‘The Eighteen Arhats’’ (detail). National Palace 
Museum, Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 
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Fig. 7. Tang Yin (1470—1523), ‘‘The Bamboo Stove’”’ (detail), Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Fig. 11. Illustration from Sancai tuhui, Renwu, 9.11A. 








Fig. 12. Illustration from Sancai tuhui, Renwu, 9.12 A. 
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Fig. 13. Wu Bin (active 1591-1626), ‘‘The Twenty-five Great Deities of the 
Surangama Sutra’’ (detail), National Palace Museum, Taipei, Tai- 
wan, Republic of China. 
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Fig. 16. Jia Ruilin, Copy after a portrait of Xiang Yuanbian. Provenience unknown. 
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Fig. 17. Zeng Jing (1564-1647), Portrait of Chen Jiru. Provenience unknown. 
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Fig. 19. Gu Jianlong (b. 1609), Portrait of Wu Weiye, Nanjing Museum. 
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huapu, 1673-ed. 


Fig. 21. Cui Zizhong (d. 1644), ‘Portrait of Du Fu’’. From: Xtyingcuan 


ing the Jade Girdle’’ (detail), National Palace 


Museum, Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of 


Fig. 20. Cui Zizhong (d. 1644), ‘‘Su Shi Relinquish- 
China. 
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Fig. 22. Chen Hongshou (1598-1652), ‘‘Drinking at Daybreak’’, from the album “‘Living in Seclusion: Sixteen Views’, 
National Palace Museum, Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 
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Fig. 25. Portrait of the Daoguang emperor. 
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Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 
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Fig. 27. Leng Mei (active first half 18th cent.), ‘‘Portrait of an anonymous 
beauty’, Copyright British Museum. 





Fig. 28. Group of figurines, National Museum, Copenhagen. 
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